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Survey Midmonthly’s se- 
ries of special “from war 
to peace” features, which 
began in July 1945 with 
. the problems of our on- 
sing generation of returning service- 
gi, turns this month to the troubles of 
5! older generation who have seen three 
#s during their life span. For over 
at decades their numbers and their 
ils have been increasing. With war 
yisures now removed, it is a hopeful 
® to find “geriatrics” on everybody’s 
sue, 

“iny way you look at it, the contribu- 
“to this quartet of articles are “rep- 
intative.” They stretch across the con- 
tat—from New York to Cleveland, 
Brut, and Vancouver. Topically, the 
9ts of their departure run the gamut 
semployment, casework, health, and 
jeation. Tying them together ex- 
}ses our conviction that we must have 
jining to integrate the particular ap- 
‘ch for which they speak. Old age, 
») feel, need not be a problem but a 
ful asset to the individual and his 
iimunity—provided we put to work 
itructively our knowledge of how to 
i it so. 

/EROUS GESTURE 

| Clare Boothe Luce believes that 
Hicians, surgeons and dentists ought to 
lowed to deduct from their income 


the cash due for time devoted to 
lity, free clinics, and public research 
«x. At any rate she’s introduced a bill 
the House which would authorize 


i, to do so. 


‘CREATION FOR E VERYBODY” 

The idea that recreation no less 
| welfare and health, needs the back- 
of a federal program apparently will 
xe downed. Meeting at Atlantic City, 
Society of Recreation Workers of 
‘rica went on record as favoring ap- 


propriate legislation to create a “federal 
service’ and requested “the National 
Recreation Association to take the initi- 
ative in working with us on a nationwide 
study of the type of legislation which 
would best serve this purpose.” 


EX POST FACTO 

Historic ‘Order No. 1” issued by 
Brigadier General Hines in May 1944, 
by which representatives of the Veterans 
Administration, U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice and selective service were authorized 
to set up veterans service centers, was re- 
voked last month by Lieutenant General 
Erskine, present head of the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration. Most 
communities didn’t wait for this cumber- 
some trinity to get started, so status of 
their present centers will remain un- 
changed. 


BOY MEETS GIRL 

According to a news item, two cen- 
turies of tradition were shattered when 
Princeton University announced that 
thirty-eight veterans and their wives 
would be housed at David Brown Hall, 
fifty-three-year-old campus building. .. . 
The press release we saw, however, didn’t 
say whether or not anything was shat- 
tered when Vassar College recently de- 
cided to admit male veterans as non- 
resident students. 


THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 

No doubt because Westminster 
College of Fulton (Mo.) has so recently 
acquired distinction as a sounding board 
for issues that now confront mankind, an 
article in the February issue of the 4 mer- 
ican Sociological Review recently caught 
our editorial eye. With all the courage 
of Westminster’s illustrious international 
visitor, Professor Chester Alexander, a 
member of its faculty, harpoons those 
critics who would amiably dismiss soci- 
ology’s claims to stature as an “exact” 
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science. How exact does sociology have 
to be, to be exact, he pertinently inquires. 
Half as exact as medical science? Or 
must it be three quarters? The answer, 
we are glad to learn, is the one on which 
we were brought up. Science is still 
merely a method with these component 
parts: observation; hypothesis; assem- 
blage of known facts, new facts, and ex- 
perimentation to test the hypothesis; re- 
cording the results. ‘This seems a pro- 
cedure which we should have no qualms 
in urging upon the social work profession. 


MARITAL NOTES 

Marriage rate in New York State 
was 40 percent higher in the last six 
months of 1945 than for the correspond- 
ing six months of 1944. .. . Eighty per- 
cent of the cases referred by the Cincin- 
nati Court of Domestic Relations to the 
Catholic Charities before a divorce pe- 
tition was filed, have been satisfactorily 
adjusted, according to Frederick A. 
Breyer, chief probation officer. 


WITHOUT ORATORY 


With an unprecedented lack of 
oratory and opposition, New York State 
is now engaged in the most fundamental 
reorganization of public welfare services 
in its long history. How abolition of set- 
tlement requirements, consolidation of 
county services, revamping of the State 
Department of Social Welfare will better 
serve the interests of the client (and the 
taxpayer too, for that matter) is clearly 
and concisely told by Lee C. Dowling, 
first deputy commissioner, in this month’s 
lead article (page 99). 


“OVER-ALL”’ 

Despite T. D. Eliot’s delightful 
exposé of this much abused word (see 
Survey Midmonthly, December 1945) 
“over-all” seems to just fit the effort now 
being made by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association to revamp the country’s 


public assistance policy. H. R. 5686 in- 
troduced on March 6 by Representative 
Aime J. Forand with its backing, would 
extend federal aid to general or ‘“‘home’’ 
relief, abolish settlement requirements, 
call for unified administration, and make 
many other changes essential to a “Com- 
prehensive Public Welfare Program.” 
That’s the title of the act. See page 115. 


TRANSITION? 


January’s number of unemployed 
in the nation was 300,000 more than in 
December. . . . Employable persons _re- 
ceiving general assistance in Pennsylvania 
during January were up 20 percent from 
the 1945 low. ... On February 25, some 
500 youths, mostly GI’s, descended on 
New York State’s capitol at Albany to 
demand a bonus, housing, and a free state 
university. 


HONORS 


To John R. Mott, president of 
the World Alliance of the YMCA, the 
Prince Carl Medal for distinction in na- 
tional! and international humanitarian 
work by King Gustav of Sweden... . To 
Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of 
the National Urban League, the Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Service Award, by the 
Secretary of the Navy. ... To G. How- 
land Shaw, well known American pen- 
ologist, the Laetare Medal “for outstand- 
ing work in the field of delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment.” 


GOOD WILL 


Readers of Survey Midmonthly no 
doubt have noticed the full page ad- 
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vertisements by the American Friends 
Service Committee urging the extension 
of voluntary and government relief to 
German children this winter. Recently 
someone reprinted one of these ads and 
passed out 5,000 copies on a Chicago 
street. One thousand people signed the 
little box in the corner and sent it in to 
the society’s headquarters in Philadelphia. 
A 20 percent return on a throw-away 
gives truly remarkable evidence of the in- 
nate persistence of “good will” in the av- 
erage American. 


TRANSFERABLE IDEA 

To one who recalls the institu- 
tions of his home town, the sight of fa- 
miliar yet forbidding walls, curiosity 
about the-life that went on behind those 
walls, and wonder at the occasional sight 
of “inmates,” usually marching two-by- 
two, are familiar memories. “The idea 
that those who are confined to hospitals 
should not be cut off from the community 
around them is at the base of the USO 
program discussed in this issue by David 
Danzig, national director of USO pro- 
gram _ services. Although Mr. Danzig 
writes of disabled men in VA hospitals, 
the principle bears thinking about in 
terms of the relationship of other institu- 
tions to the community. 


MAGNANIMOUS 


“Uncle Sam’s . . . welfare func- 


tions are a crazy-quilt of waste, overlap- 
ping, duplication and misdirected effort.” 
So goes a quote from a quote, both primary 
and secondary sources of which we are 
very happy to share with our readers. The 


primary source 1s trom a very cordiz 
(but, we fear, form) letter from th 
office of Coronet. The secondary sourc 


is said to be an article by Mrs. Eugen 


Meyer, entitled ‘Wanted: A U. S.-i 
partment of Welfare,’ which, we ar 
asked to inform all interested persons 
will appear in their May issue. We se 
no good reason why we should not con: 
ply with this request from a (wishful 
speaking) competitor, especially as it giv 
us a chance to note that our readers we 
well advised of this subject matter som 
eight months ago in Leonard Mayo 
article “A Cabinet Post for the Hom 
Front.” (See Survey Midmonthly, A 
gust 1945.) . 


CHATTER | 

Seventy-seven veterans were ef 
rolled for full or part time study durin 
the winter quarter at the New Yor 
School of Socal Work. * ° Ninete 
forty-six USO campaign probably will 
for about $20,000,000. The program 
expected to continue until December 3! 
1947. « + First director of the new 
vision of adult hygiene and geriatrics 
the Indiana State Department of ~ 
will be Dr. William F. King, formerl 
state health commissioner. * * Minimut 
food costs for a family of five have rise 
14 percent since June 1943, scoring 
the New York Budget Council. + * At i 
Columbus convention the Federal Cou 
cil of the Churches of Christ in Ameri 
renounced ‘the pattern of segregation 
race relations as unnecessary and und 
sirable and a violation of the Gospel 
love and human brotherhood. 
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Making Public Welfare History 


The reorganization of the N. Y. State Department of Social Welfare 
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IN THIS POSTWAR YEAR, NEW 
York State has set itself to the task of re- 
constructing its 300-year-old local public 
ysocial service structure. The 175-year- 
/old intrastate settlement system is being 
‘abolished. The localities’ share of the 


icost of the four public assistance cate- 


gories—old age assistance, aid to depen- 
dent children, assistance to the blind, and 
home relief—is being pegged and stabilized 
at 20 percent. The annual public welfare 
bill, including public assistance, is ap- 
‘proximately $170,000,000. Seven thou- 
sand people are employed in the execution 
of the programs that it pays for. New 
York is doing all this, and more, in order 
to modernize its welfare structure so that 
people will be served promptly, more ade- 
quately, more efficiently. 

The legislation needed to accomplish 
‘this purpose has been passed by the legis- 
lature and approved by Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey. When the reorganization 
which it authorizes has been carried out, 


applications for all types of assistance and 
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|pretation. 


‘care will be made at a single local office. 
Visitation, and investigation of a family’s 
needs, will be done by a single agency. 
‘There will be uniform standards of as- 
lsistance and care within. an individual 
county. <A simple residence system will 
be set up, and both settlement and resi- 
idence requirements for public assistance 
lwill be eliminated. Other obsolete prac- 
tices will be discarded, red tape will be 


‘cut, and people will no longer have to 
| 


shuttle from one agency to another. 


Background: The Problems 


New York State has had an unenvi- 
able reputation as the possessor of the 
most complicated local welfare system in 
tthe United States, and the changes called 


‘for by this legislation are the most exten- 
‘sive ever made at one time in the state’s 


history. But the solutions arrived at came 
‘not by resorting to some ready-made or 
arbitrary pattern, but as a result of care- 
fully conducted studies of New York’s 
own peculiar problems. Indeed, the fact 


‘that only one vote was cast against its 


bill is eloquent testimony to the thorough- 
ness of the committee’s procedures of 


‘fact-finding, public discussions, consulta- 


tions with the localities, and public inter- 
As a state employe with years 
of service observed, it was the first time 
in his long experience that there was “‘so 


little opposition and oratory’ connected 
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\with welfare legislation. 
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discussed by LEE C. DOWLING, first 


The plan and the legislation to imple- 
ment it are based upon the findings of the 
special committee on social welfare and 
relief of the joint legislative committee on 
interstate cooperation, of which Assembly- 
man Harold C. Ostertag is chairman; 
and the Commission on Municipal Reve- 
nues and Reduction of Real Estate 
Taxes, of which State Comptroller Frank 
C. Moore is chairman. ‘These commit- 
tees have been at work for two years. 

To understand the scope and _ signifi- 
cance of the plan, one must glimpse 
something of the maze of local agencies, 
programs, and financial policies through 
which these committees had to find their 
way. 

The local pattern of administration is 
distinguished by its lack of uniformity. 
In fifty-eight counties, for example, there 
are county welfare departments which 
administer all or nearly all public wel- 
fare programs. But in some counties 
there are also cities which have their own 
public welfare set-ups, administering a 
number of programs to city residents. Al- 
together, there are forty-nine of these. 
Then in six cities (including New York 
City) there are city public welfare dis- 
trict departments with all the powers and 
duties of a county public welfare depart- 
ment. In the counties, also, there are 
more than 700 towns which have welfare 
offices administering home (general) re- 
lief and medical care. On top of this. 
there are, in eighteen counties, separate 
county boards of child welfare adminis- 
tering aid to dependent children. Add- 
ing to the general confusion are veterans 
assistance units (started in 1887) in the 
counties, cities, and towns. 

The old intrastate settlement system 
further adds to the complexity. Persons 
in need have been given assistance in the 
city or county public welfare district in 
which they were found, regardless of their 
term of residence. However, if the re- 
cipient had settlement in another district, 
the first district charged back the cost to 
the district of settlement. If the recipient 
had no settlement in any public welfare 
district, the state has been billed for the 
cost. 

Settlement has been acquired by resid- 
ing in a town or city for one year or more 
without receipt of public assistance and 
care. It continued until settlement was 
acquired in another town or city in the 
state, or until the person lost it by being 
out of the state for one year. 


deputy commissioner. 


Altogether, there are over 900 local pub- 
lic welfare agencies in the state administer- 
ing one or more of eleven programs: home 
relief, veterans assistance, medical care, 
old age assistance, assistance to the blind, 
aid to dependent children, foster care of 
children, hospital care, care in public 
homes, other adult institutional care, and 
burials. There were over 800 agencies 
administering only one or two programs. 
Sixty other agencies were administering 
nine or ten. Of the agencies receiving 
state reimbursement, there were some 700 
that had fewer than twenty-five cases 
each, while sixty-four agencies had 500 or 
more cases. 

The proportion of costs borne by the 
federal and state governments was dif- 
ferent for each program. As a result. 
the share carried by the localities varied 
from one fourth to the entire cost. Bol- 
stering the findings of the special commit- 
tee were the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion on Municipal Revenues of Real Es- 
tate Taxes which found that local wel- 
fare financing was one of the most baffling 
problems faced by the municipalities. 
Variations in federal and state reimburse- 
ment impeded financial planning. ‘The 
uncertainties of the home relief caseload, 
due to unemployment, particularly, was a 
constant threat to the financial stability 
of the municipalities. 


Program Proposed 


With such basic facts as these in hand, 
the committee, comprised of legislators. 
public welfare administrators, representa- 
tives of county, city, and town officers 
groups, and others, took them to the lo- 
calities through a series of eleven re- 
gional conferences held throughout the 
state. Hundreds of public welfare off- 
cials, municipal officers, representatives of 
private social agencies, and interested citi- 
zens attended these conferences. Every- 
one with any contribution to make had 
the opportunity to do so. 

This in itself proved to be a healthy 
and constructive experience. It focused 
attention on an important public service 
and its problems. The public had an op- 
portunity to see a group of its legislative 
and administrative servants painstakingly 
at work seeking ways and means of im- 
proving government services. 

Brought together by a commttee ap- 
pointed by Governor Dewey in March 
1945 to coordinate the findings of the two 
studies, the legislation finally formulated 
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Drawings by 


was based on these major conclusions: 

That “it was the overlapping, conflict- 
ing, or competitive aspects of these un- 
coordinated interrelationships (of agen- 
cies, programs, and financing) that react 
upon persons in need and complicate the 
administration of public welfare.” 

Further that “difficulties and confusion 
arise for the person in need not from the 
number of programs, but from the fact 
that he must go to different agencies, with 
overlapping jurisdiction, which are re- 
sponsible for the administration of these 
programs.” 

Finally, that the confusion of financial 
arrangements, especially those affecting 
the four public assistance programs, could 
be substantially alleviated by stabilizing 
the rate of state reimbursement to the 
localities. 

The plan itself roughly falls into four 
major divisions, the first of which calls 
for a countywide plan of administration 
to cover all public welfare agencies and 
all public welfare programs within the 
county. 

No single statewide pattern of ad- 
ministration could be found to meet the 
wide range of local circumstances in- 
herent in rural, urban, agricultural, and 
industrial sections of the state, or to re- 
solve practically the many problems as- 
sociated with revising a vast public serv- 
ice structure. Consequently, a number of 
optional administrative arrangements are 
offered to the counties and the city or 
cities within their borders. For example, 
cities with a population of 50,000 and 
over may become independent welfare dis- 
tricts. Each option, however, is designed 
to maintain the central purpose of satis- 
factorily integrating all welfare services. 

Within the limits of these alternating 
options, the countywide plan must be sub- 
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Survey Midmonthly 


Elizabeth Tazelaar for 


mitted to the State Department of Social 
Welfare for approval. The new rate of 
reimbursement for public assistance will 
not become permanently effective unless 
the state department approves the plan. 
The plan also will be subject to approval 
and at least annual review by the State 
Department of Social Welfare. 

In general, the plan “shall include pro- 
vision for ready access to services on the 
part of citizens of every county; provision 
for integration of social service staffs deal- 
ing with citizens of the county; provision 
for establishing standards of assistance 
and care; and provision for assurance of 
needed service to eligible persons regard- 
less of the rate of reimbursement, if any. 
This plan shall also include a description 
of the methods of administering assistance 
within cities located in the county under 
any of the options which may be selected 
by such cities. The plan shall also guaran- 
tee that adequate office facilities and ar- 
rangements for full time service to appli- 
cants will be maintained in the towns 
where the welfare officer arrangement is 
contemplated.” 

In all of these plans, the towns may 
have offices where applications for all 
welfare services can be made by town 
residents, Under one option, towns may 
authorize and grant home relief and medi- 
cal care, with investigation of need made 
by the county. The legislation also 
abolishes the remaining boards of child 
welfare. 

Finally, the special committee last year 
brought about legislation which made 
cash relief mandatory in home relief, thus 
placing all public assistance on a cash 
basis. It also liberalized and simplified 
the eligibility requirements for aid to de- 
pendent children. 

The second part of the plan abolishes 


the settlement system. Facts gathered by 
the committee showed that this system 
consumed almost one fifth of the time 
of welfare administrators in investiga- 
tions, bookkeeping, correspondence, court 
proceedings, and interagency disputes. No 
locality really gained or lost in the charge- 
back-the-cost process because the income 
and outgo, in the long run, usually struck 
a balance. Moreover, a needy person suf- 
fered because he might be caught in the 
middle of a dispute between two agencies. 

In the future, local residence require- 
ments will be used in determining finan- 
cial responsibility only in those cases 
which call for hospitalization, institu- 
tional care, or foster care of children. 
State residence is acquired by residing for 
one year in the state, elsewhere than in a 
hospital or institution, on a military reser- 
vation or, in the case of a minor, in fos- 
ter care under the supervision of an au- 
thorized agency. State residence is lost 
by one year’s absence from the state, un- 
less such absence is due to service in the 
armed forces or the merchant marine. For 
those people who do not have state resi- 
dence, the state itself will bear all the 
costs of care. ‘The new legislation also 
provides ample protection for localities 
that have special problems because of the 
location within their boundaries of state 
or federal institutions. In addition, special 
protection is provided for communities in 
which, or near which, there are veterans 
facilities, military reservations, or tuber- 
culosis sanatoria. 

The third part of the plan deals with 
state reimbursements to localities. Here 
the commission, headed by State Comp- 
troller Moore, proposed that the local 
share of expenditures for home relief, old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and blind assistance be stabilized at 20 
percent. By the old local rates, the state 
had met approximately 60 percent of the 
cost of home relief, 50 percent of aid to 
dependent children, and 25 percent of old 
age assistance and assistance to the blind. 
This will give the localities financial pro- 
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) tection against upward fluctuations in 
| these programs; will correct the com- 
| plexity of varying rates of reimbursement, 
) and will aid the municipalities in their 
) fiscal planning. ‘The state will absorb 
| fluctuations in the federal share. 
___ As already pointed out, the new rates 
| of reimbursement, which started as of 
j January 1, 1946, will not be continued 
) after January 1, 1947, in a particular lo- 
) cality unless the public welfare district 
» has established an integrated welfare pro- 
}) gram, in accordance with the proposals of 
)| the special committee. The state feels that 
» the added financial burden it is assuming 
+ will not be justified without assurance of 
a simplified plan of administration to 
) serve individuals and families in accord- 
» ance with their needs. 
. Another constructive change in fiscal 
) procedure is the plan whereby the state 
§ will advance quarterly to the localities 
3) sums of moneys representing a significant 
9 proportion of the state and federal share 
of welfare expenditures needed the next 
» quarter. In the past, the state reimbursed 
the locality for its share of welfare costs 
} after it had made the first expenditure. 
© The time lag involved in submitting and 
4 honoring local claims was considerable. As 
» a result, in periods of financial stress some 


Bridging the 
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| WHEN COMBAT CASUALTIES first 
3! began to return to the army and navy 
2 hospitals in this country there were, situ- 
* ated in hospital communities, more than 
4) three hundred USO clubs which had 
‘originally been set up to serve men in 
‘camps training for combat. Faced with 
the radically different needs of these men 
+ who were returning from combat and en- 
‘tering hospitals, USO staff found that 
' there were immediate questions to be 
3 asked and answered in planning programs 
_for amputees, plastic surgery cases, psy- 
| choneurotics, neurosurgical, blind, deaf, 
) and many others. For the needs of these 
-men stemmed from long isolation from 
_ American community life, from the effects 
of the ordeal of combat, from physical dis- 
i ability or illness, and from confinement in 
a hospital. 
' In consultation with hospital medical 
/ authorities, it had been recognized that 
1 USO services would be most effective 
when they were used to further the “re- 
socialization” of the convalescing man 
‘ who had been returned from overseas 
combat. Typical USO  services—com- 
| munity recreation activities, religious and 
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municipalities were compelled to borrow 
money to make welfare payments toward 
the end of the year, even though funds 
were due from the state. Then, again, 
some local units were forced to withhold 
welfare checks from recipients until the 
state had reimbursed on the localities’ past 
claims. The advance allotments will end 
these practices, make for better welfare- 
fiscal planning, yet protect state funds. 

Finally, with increased financial partici- 
pation, the plan puts upon the state a 
greater obligation for the maintenance of 
high local standards of welfare adminis- 
tration. In the past, the state has been 
too inclined to look at the parts of the 
local welfare administration rather than 
the whole. By requiring county and city 
public welfare districts to present ad- 
ministrative plans involving all agencies 
in the county, the new law will focus 
the State Department of Social Welfare’s 
supervisory efforts on the total welfare 
set-up of the community and the impor- 
tant elements in it. 

Commissioner Robert T. Lansdale is 
now effecting an equally fundamental re- 
organization of the State Department of 
Social Welfare to carry out the state’s 
new supervisory functions. Among other 
improvements, this reorganization places 
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in one division, under a deputy commis- 
sioner, all those functions which are con- 
cerned with local operations. ‘The state 
thus will have an integrated program of 
supervision involving public assistance, 
child welfare, adult care, and medical 
services. The total resources of the de- 
partment will be made available to the 
localities more promptly and effectively. 

The special committee on social wel- 
fare and relief is not through with its 
work. Subcommittees are dealing with 
the public welfare aspects of foster care 
for children, adult institutional care, and 
hospitalization programs. But a big step 
forward has already been taken towards a 
total reorganization of the state-local wel- 
fare set-up. “Taken together these funda- 
mental improvements are introducing a 
new era in public welfare administration 
in New York State. 

While the ideal is far from being 
achieved, and while much remains to be 
done, the positive gains are clear. With- 
out anticipating the results of the current 
activities of the special committee, one 
can fairly say that at no other time in 
New York State’s history has there been 
so much effort on behalf of public wel- 
fare administration—and the needy per- 


sons whom it serves. 2 
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Folks in hospital towns help veterans take their first steps into nor- 
mal living, says DAVID DANZIG, national USO program director. 


personal services, and informal educa- 
tional activities—were seen as possible 
social experiences for the hospitalized 
man, in which his handicap, disability or 
convalescence could be accepted for the 
real limitation it was, while the person- 
ality of the individual remained the cen- 
ter of interest. 

The fact that USO was a part of nor- 
mal civilian life in the community was a 
decided advantage for béth patient and 
community. The civilian in the USO 
club could learn to look upon the man as 
a person rather than to react to him as a 
patient. And the hospitalized man could 
begin again to relate himself to others in 
terms of his personality, rather than in 
terms of his illness, which factor could 
not help being a large part of the basis of 
his relationships within the hospital. 


Part of Community Life 


The value of this program for the hos- 
pitalized man has resulted from its being 
part of the normal community social life 
to all servicemen, while taking his par- 
ticular needs into account. It was evi- 
dent, for example, that amputees as a 


group needed a gradual reintroduction to 
civilian community life. On the whole. 
it would do no good for them to be sud- 
denly brought into contact with civilian 
life, each facing alone that which he had 
never before faced as a handicapped per- 
son. Since some type of group reintro- 
duction seemed indicated as a first step so 
that each man would support the other 
until each one felt more at ease, clubs 
near amputation hospitals, with the co- 
operation of the medical authorities and 
the Red Cross, arranged special parties 
that took place in the early afternoon 
hours. At these times, there were few 
other servicemen and volunteers in the 
USO clubs. 

The men were invited to take responsi- 
bility for little jobs which were part of 
the occasion. One man might be asked 
to select and change victrola records, an- 
other to help a junior hostess prepare 
sandwiches, a third to take photographs, 
serve refreshments or to make any simple 
contribution that might be asked of a per- 
son at a group affair. “They soon came 
to know these few volunteers and to feel 
at ease. ‘Then the hour was changed to 
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a time when there would be a majority of 
other servicemen, not amputees, in the 
club. Soon they were finding their own 
place in the various activities which were 
a regular part of the social life of the 
club. 


A Planning Problem 


Planning for the participation of hos- 
pitalized men presented a _ challenging 
problem: how could activities be planned 
with full recognition of a disability (or 
convalescence) as a limiting factor, a 
problem that the man himself had to cope 
with, without losing sight of the necessity 
to base planning wholly upon his interests 
as they related to his personal needs? Suc- 
cessful activities owed much to the fact 
that the special planning which went into 
them was not evident. 

In one club frequented by men: with 
arms in airplane casts, awkward writing 
tables and lounge furniture were un- 
obtrusively shifted to make more accom- 
modating facilities. 

In clubs near amputation centers, soft 
lighting was used in the dance hall, and 
small tables under which tired limbs 
could be relaxed without concern, were 
placed about in cabaret style. Junior 
hostesses, noticing signs of fatigue in a 
dancing partner who was getting accus- 
tomed to his prosthetic appliance, learned 
not to play the role of protector by saying 
“you look tired” but rather to say, “I’m 
tired. How about a seat and a cup of 
coffee?” Slow and easy waltzes were 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps 
Friendly townsfolk offer young patients a normal homelike evening 


played rather than the jitterbug variety 
of dance music. 

Clubs near centers for the blind, placed 
the furniture in the most convenient man- 
ner and saw it was always kept in that 
arrangement so that it became familiar 
to the men and useful in guiding them- 
selves about. Junior hostesses and senior 
volunteers attended with increased regu- 
larity so that the blind could become ac- 
customed to familiar voices, and some of 
the nuances of personality came through 
for men who were learning to feel them- 
selves in contact with civilians again. 

Strong, clear lighting was used in clubs 
near centers for the deaf. These men 
were helped to listen by being able to see 
clearly the facial expression of the speaker. 
For some men, often those suffering from 
combat fatigue: or psychoneuroses, picnics 
and outdoor events which made possible 
a great variety of ways to participate in 
activities seemed the best reintroduction 
to normal social life and contact with 
girls in a civilian atmosphere. In another 
place, the club entrance was altered so 
that men in wheel chairs had easy access 
to the club without assistance. 

In yet another location, additional ping- 
pong and bowling equipment was ob- 
tained and tournaments became popular 
throughout the community. A man un- 
dergoing plastic surgery or a man with 
one arm could bowl or play table tennis 
as well as the next person. It is far 
easier for a man whose face lacks a nose, 
an ear, or is covered with scar tissue—a 


man capable at table tennis, bowling, 
checkers, horseback riding or archery—to 
enjoy competing with a pretty juntor 
hostess in such fashion than to sit and talk 
or even dance; although that, too, may 
come easily after acquaintance dims the 
prominence of the disfigurement. 


A Volunteer Reports 


Helped by orientation and training 
courses, many volunteers have been quick 
to grasp the human meaning in the ob- 
jectives of this program, as an excerpt 
from the report of one volunteer ‘indi- 
cates: 

“He came into the lounge at about 9 
p.M. last week. <A pilot, leaning on a 
cane, thin and weary, trying to carry a 
small suitcase and his overcoat. I fairly 
leaped up to help and was promptly 
checked by a cold glance, a curt refusal, 
and impatiently waved away. He made 
slow progress to a chair, dropped down 
and looked us over in a disinterested, im- 
personal way. 

“He stayed until 11 p.M., politely but 
firmly discouraging my attempts to be 
helpful, and all efforts at friendly conver- 
sation. Clearly, he wanted nothing from 
me, but I was very uncomfortable. . . . 
Honestly, I never wanted nor tried so 
hard to find that right word, that ap- 
proach I knew would be there if I could 
only be clever enough to think of it. 

“Finally it was time to close; he was 
passing the desk as I picked up my coat, 
and it was automatic when he asked, 
‘May I help you?’ I almost made an- 
other mistake, but thank heavens, realized 
in time that here was the answer to the 
situation I had worried over for two 
hours. Balancing precariously (so it 
seemed to me) and with me holding mv 
breath, he helped me with the coat, and 
we left the lounge. I let him struggle 
with the overcoat and suitcase—and it 
was the hardest thing I had done all eve- 
ning—watching that boy trying to man- 
age his cane, overcoat, and suitcase; but 
he smiled when he turned and said he 
had another hour to wait, would I have 
a cup of coffee. 

“Well, I certainly didn’t want any cof- 
fee, but felt sure that I was on the way 
to an answer to some of the questions I 
had been asking myself, and the solution 
in part to his problem; so we made a 
slow, careful trip to the coffee shop and 
this time he opened doors, lighted cigar- 
ettes, and for the first time talked—not 
coldly and brusquely, but in an easy and 
friendly way. I missed my usual train by 
fifty minutes, but learned a lesson I evi- 
dently needed very badly: that sometimes 
it is much more important to let these 
injured men help you, or at least help 
themselves, than to offer them too much 
efficient, competent assistance, however 
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j[t is true that the discipline necessary 
act consistently upon such understand- 
; is achieved only by a select number of 
jople, and is gained only after experi- 
jj:e, practice and helpful supervision. But, 
} general, it is effective volunteer assist- 
‘ze which has made it possible for the 
“ypgram to be an individualized program. 
je personal contact with the volunteer 
js provided the most reassuring step for 
ny men moving from the protective 
jafinement of the hospital to the confu- 
in of civilian social life. Acceptance by 
> volunteer—whether at a fish-fry high 
the mountains that surround Fitzsim- 
ms Hospital at Denver, at a barbecue 
yt far from Brooke General at San An- 
io, or in the lounge at the USO club 
Atlanta, near Lawson General Hos- 
fal—links the man with the civilian 
mmunity and emphasizes the identity 
th civilian life which he feels and wants 
jognized. 

Volunteers have learned not to react 


Wiividual person. For example, the sol- 
‘r who aggressively accosted a young 


‘pm his mutilated hand and waving it 
afore her did not find her shrinking in 
fur. On the contrary, her sympathetic 
#®erest easily transferred the situation in- 
a discussion of the medical process by 
lich his mutilated hand was being re- 
yred—a process in which he himself was 
ily interested. 

In many locations, the easy communi- 
tion between volunteers and servicemen 
such that without the slightest hesita- 
mn the men may ask for assistance in ad- 
sting the shoulder strap of an artificial 
m, or to borrow a screwdriver to tighten 
e screw in a prosthetic limb. In many 


mmunities, volunteer training has in- 
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Small tables, cabaret style, invite relaxation without spoiling fun 


cluded talks by army and navy doctors on 
the medical problems of the men. Some- 
times a demonstration of the mechanics of 
appliances helps considerably to put vol- 
unteers at ease with the men. 


Taking Program Resources Inside 


Although most of this program takes 
place outside the hospital, the community, 
through USO, has made its contribution 
within the hospital. This program is 
supervised by the recreation and welfare 
officer, the special services officer, the Red 
Cross or the chaplain. A group of junior 
hostesses for a ward party under Red 
Cross supervision, or a volunteer speaker 
for a “job clinic” conducted under hos- 
pital supervision, meets a specific need, 
and stimulates the man’s interest in the 
nearby community. Junior hostesses and 
other volunteers become acquainted with 
individual men and this acquaintanceship 
often becomes the first step in the man’s 
reintroduction to civilian life. Often, ac- 
tivities held in the USO club in the com- 
munity are stimulated by some expression 
of interest by the men while they are in 
the hospital. 

As a natural result of contact with 
capable volunteers, much of the social life 
of the nearby community is available to 
the hospitalized servicemen. If a univer- 
sity is nearby, it may provide a “college 
clinic” for those interested in planning 
for further schooling. Often trips are 
arranged to local industries in combina- 
tion with an informal talk by a labor or 
industrial leader on the job possibilities 
in the industry. Homes of volunteers are 
frequently used for social activities, par- 
ties, or interest groups, and guests are in- 
vited on the basis of mutual interests. 


The relationship between the volunteer 


and the convalescent man is also often the 
means through which he achieves more 
significant self-expression either in the 
community or in the USO club activities. 
The blind serviceman who takes his place 
in the group of volunteers and other serv- 
icemen and helps plan the night’s enter- 
tainment, the writer who lost his hands 
and dictates his stories to a volunteer 
stenographer, the former singer with a 
burned face who was helped to form a 
glee club, and the former refrigerator me- 
chanic without hands whose interest in 
“cleanliness” crystallized into a desire to 
become a health inspector as he talked 
with a volunteer—these are all taking first 
steps in building a new relatedness in so- 
cial life. First steps arising through such 
contacts are not accidental. “They arise 
because the needs of people require that 
they happen and the environment and 
situation provided encourage their ex- 
pression. 


For Families, Too 


What is true of the men themselves 
also applies to their families. A great many 
wives, children, and parents of hospi- 
talized men move to the nearby com- 
munity to be as close to the man as pos- 
sible. Others visit frequently. Every 
attempt is made to help them feel ac- 
cepted in the local community. Informa- 
tion and housing service is available at 
the USO, and if no such service is avail- 
able in the community, volunteers will 
take care of children while the mother 
visits the hospital. Special accommoda- 
tions have been provided for mothers and 
children, and often arrangements are 
made for the hospital bus to make a spe- 
cial stop at the USO club, to pick up and 
discharge visitors. 
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Wives and mothers are helped to 
achieve a realistic understanding of a hus- 
band’s or son’s disability by seeing other 
men with a similar handicap function so- 
cially in an effective manner in the USO 
club. Members of families are encour- 
aged to take part in the social activities 
of the club—either as participants or 
volunteers—and in mingling together 
learn from each other and lose the not 
uncommon feeling that they alone are 
facing a great hardship. ‘This process is 
also aided by distribution of the material 
issued by the Surgeon General’s office, 
advising families on the nature of various 
disabilities. 

Agency Contributions 


The six agencies of USO, working in 
terms of common principles and objec- 
tives, have brought unique contributions 
to various aspects of the program. Some 
have emphasized person to person helping 
situations; others have had greater ex- 
perience in understanding the needs of the 
families, and some have effectively inter- 
preted activities as an instrument to be 
skillfully used to encourage individual 
self-expression. As the program has de- 
veloped, each has learned from and con- 
tributed to the knowledge and skill of the 
others. The total program for conva- 
lescents on leave from hospitals, which 
has evolved, gives some insight into the 
present and future capacities for service 
of an agency, its professional workers and 
the community of volunteers. 

In considering this experience, it is im- 
portant to recognize the basis of its 
uniqueness. First, these are services for 
patients who have distinct needs and who 
are under institutional care; secondly, the 
services are provided primarily outside of 
the institution in the community. While 
caseworkers have had considerable ex- 
perience in providing this type of service 
to patients within hospitals, and recrea- 
tional workers (primarily American Red 
Cross) have had experience within hos- 
pitals, the providing of such services for 
patients by a community agency outside 
of the institution constitutes a radically 
new adaptation of its services and pro- 
gram. 

Its value lies in the fact that it is a 
person centered program. ‘The patient 
participates, not as a patient, but as an in- 
dividual social being along with others, 
some of whom are patients, but most of 
whom are not. The medical practitioner 
has been enthusiastic in his recognition of 
the positive influence such participation 
has upon the process of convalescence of 
the patient, to say nothing of its immedi- 
ate social benefits for the individual. 

Yet it is this very goal, of making it 
possible for the convalescing patient to 
participate in a “‘person centered” rather 
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than “patient centered” program that has 
constituted the primary problem for the 
entire USO—agencies, professionals, and 
volunteers. Emphasis upon the special 
needs and particular problems of patients 
has not been intended to set them aside 
and apart as a group. On the contrary, it 
has been found that only by understand- 
ing their different needs and providing 
for them can it be made possible for them 
to be brought into the “normal,” the 
larger or “majority” group. Because of 
the superficial contradiction implied in 
this positive attitude toward difference 
within individuals and groups, the con- 
cept itself is sometimes difficult to grasp— 
the application in practice even more so, 
especially since it lies in a comparatively 
new area. This phase of USO program 
expresses an effective use of this concept, 
and out of it has come a new body of ex- 
perience which is still to be evaluated. 

The second aspect of this experience 
which has been unique has been the appli- 
cation of the services of a community cen- 
ter agency program to the patients of a 
medical institution. For, not only has this 
been a person-centered program which in- 
cludes patients and responds to their 
needs, but it also has been a ‘‘non-institu- 
tional” program. The effect of such a 
program is to help the individual bridge 
the gap between the institution and the 
community. While these particular in- 
dividuals are, as servicemen, cut off from 
the community by their military duty, hos- 
pitalization intensifies their isolation. The 
individual needs help in handling feelings 
of rejection, isolation, and dependency 
which result in part from this loss of con- 
tact with the community. Some of this 
help must and should come from the 
community. 


Experience of World War I 


Evidence of the effect of such isolation 
can be seen in the hospitals as they were 
set up for veterans of the last war. While 
considerable attention at present is being 
given to the fact that these hospitals be- 
came isolated from the medical profession, 
with a consequent deterioration of medical 
services, it should also be recognized that 
their isolation from the local communi- 
ties, of which they are a physical part, 
was even more final and complete. © It 


what the individual patient was subjected 
to in the past by this social isolation. 
Need this happen to the veteran of World 


about the social needs of the individual ? 
The present Veterans Administration 


has already taken steps which can help ! 
bridge the gap between the VA hospital © 


and the local community, providing that 
additional support of the right kind‘comes 
from the community. With the appoint- 


ment of Francis R. Kerr as director 
special services for VA hospitals, a F 
gram is being set up within the hospi 
which includes recreation and enterté 
ment, athletics, library and canteen st 
ices, as well as the chaplaincy servi 
USO-Camp Shows is now providing 
tertainment within VA hospitals as fF 
of its regular schedule. As it is set for 
this program within the hospital 
worthy goals. 

But the program within the hosp 
does not in itself meet the social needs 
the man in relation to the communit 
although it can, and should, become 
focus around which community resou1 
for use within the hospital, and cc 
munity acceptance of the ambulant pati 
and members of his family, are organiz 
But unless the community itself part 
pates in closing the gap between it 
and the patient, it will not be bridged. 


Peacetime Need 


The USO wartime and current 
perience in communities near hospital: 
a basis for understanding the social ne 
of veterans in VA hospitals, and how t 
can be met. Veterans who come to 
hospitals to get the medical services tl 
need have a right to expect some so 
acceptance in the community itself, 
themselves and their families. Certai 
the more than 100 communities in wh 
there are VA hospitals (eventually to 
183 hospitals in about as many commu 
ties) have a responsibility of this ki 
Local agencies and communities in wh 
these hospitals are located must be hel} 
to recognize this as a continuing pea 
time need for which they have some 
sponsibility. The professional workers 
these communities need to play their p 
in interpreting the need, demonstrat 
how it can be met, and keeping alive 
community interest in service. 

For many years to come, the cc 
munity’s relationship to these men will 
a measure of the depth of its social c 
science. Perhaps some of these commu 
ties near VA hospitals will need assistai 
from the other communities, from the - 
tion, or from some of the national pea 


, time agencies. For them to request st 
. assistance would be a service to the nati 


helping as it would to keep alive the. 
should not be too difficult to understand | 


tion’s sense of obligation to those to wh 
it owes so much. The effectiveness 


| the medical services, important as th 
. services are, and the effectiveness of 
War II? Or have we learned something | leisure time program within the hospit 


_ does not relieve the community of its 


cial responsibilities. While our soci 
rightly requires the individual to find 
own place in the community—the opp 
tunities which the individual needs in 
der to find his place, must be provi 
in the community life. 
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In our day, we are 
living longer. 
Four authors 

tell us how we can 


learn to like it. 


ALTHOUGH in the pre-Pearl Har- 
days, men and women over forty 
‘ind it difficult to get jobs, on Decem- 
} 7, 1941, barriers to the employment 
folder people were magically dropped. 
§2n and women of seventy and over ran 
‘chines in factories, operated elevators, 
Sl clerked in stores. They enjoyed 
itching employment managers struggle, 
f to ease them out of the office, but to 
gsuade them that the factory had just 
| jobs they could do. 

All of this encouragement and atten- 
fn to the men and women over sixty 
#1 seventy was very heartwarming. As 
/g as a person feels that his services are 
jficiently valuable to someone to be 
jrth a wage, he feels secure—no longer 
outcast. 

{But all this is water over the dam now. 
hie reconversion period is bringing older 
ple face to face with their real prob- 
hn. Peace is not an emergency. It does 
i; command all the energies, loyalties, 
1 unified efforts of people as a war 
»s. Unless there is a basic change in 
attitude, older persons will be put 
+k on the shelf from which they were 
itched two or three years ago. We may 
yect to hear the cliché “too old to’ 
wrk.” Older men and women again 
ll be told: “There are only a limited 
mber of jobs. We must save them for 
» men and women aged twenty-five to 
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fou Cannot Demobilize Old People 


A new way to “add life to their years,” shown by GEORGE 
LAWTON, director, Old Age Counselling Service, New York City. 


forty because they are the ones who are 
raising families.” 

In 1950, according to census estimates, 
the age group forty-five and older will 
make up 30 percent of the population or 
41,462,000 people out of an estimated 
total population of 140,561,000. ‘The 
group over sixty will represent 12.3 per- 
cent of the population, or 18,000,000 
strong. This number will increase there- 
after at the rate of 400,000 a year, so 
that in 1980 it will represent 21 percent, 
or 31,308,000 out of a total population of 
153,022,000. In 1980, the number of 
people over forty-five will be 60,000,000 
and those under twenty will be about 38,- 
000,000. 


Society the Loser 


When a skilled carpenter or mechanic 
who has been doing an A-1 job and earn- 
ing his own keep is told that he is no 
longer worth a wage, that is hitting him 
both in his ego and pocketbook. ‘The 
economic, psychological, and social con- 
sequences are tremendous. ‘There is no 
way for our economy to escape the cost 
of having a population where more and 
more men and women, thanks to medical 
science, live out their allotted Biblical 
life span of three score and ten. 

To be sure, today we have old age as- 
sistance and social security for older 
people. The elderly man incapable of 


holding even the simplest job consoles 
himself as best he can. But a capable 
older worker who has an old age assist- 
ance grant but no occupation is in almost 
as bad a fix as if he had neither. How 
can an old person in a state like New 
York support himself on the maximum 
grant: $12 a week? He cannot save on 
rent, so he cuts down on clothes and 
food. He sometimes cannot leave his 
room because he lacks suitable clothes. 
He often does without a midday meal. 
It is no wonder that old persons refuse 
old age assistance to stay on a job. 

But even if there were more substantial 
old age assistance and social security al- 
lowances, as there should be, the normal 
older person, given the choice between 
a congenial job and an income from a 
federal grant or a retirement pension, 
would prefer to keep on working as long 
as he is physically able. 

While there is no systematic research 
to prove it, psychologists and medical men 
believe, on the basis of their clinical ob- 
servation, that of two men whose situ- 
ations are similar in all other respects, the 
one who keeps on working at a job he 
likes and can handle will live longer than 
the one who retires. In any case, we do 
know that the physical well-being and, te 
an even greater extent, the mental health 
of the man or woman over sixty is im- 
paired unless the day is occupied with ac- 
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tivities of either personal or social value— 
preferably an occupation with a wage. 
Those older people who were employed 
during the war, but are out of work now, 
are not going to find it easy to accept idle- 
ness, or the sense of no longer being a 
part of things. 

At first they will be bewildered; then 
will come restlessness and resentment, and 
a great deal of family friction, as the 
burden of support is thrown on children. 

Next, we may expect all sorts of de- 
mands, phrased in financial terms, since 
that is the chief language of social pro- 
test. I am not talking now of efforts to 
increase old age and social security al- 
lowances from their present very low 
levels. I am referring to the Townsend 
schemes and “Ham and Eggs Plan,” 
where government financial outlay would 
be terrific. This kind of demand for more 
money is in part at least a bid for social 
recognition sought as consolation for a 
person’s frustrated ego. A neurotic un- 
consciously either exploits a genuine ill- 
ness or invents one in order to get atten- 
tion, acting on the: unverbalized feeling, 
“Tf you can’t give me love, you can give 
me attention, sympathy,” or, on a dif- 
ferent plane, “You can give me money.” 
Perpetual idleness will compel our older 
population to resort unconsciously to such 
neurotic devices. 

This same frustration expresses itself in 
other ways. Invariably older people have 
more physical ailments than younger ones. 
But these ailments, mostly chronic 
diseases, are often difficult to distinguish 
from emotional disturbances. Louis Ham- 
man, professor of internal medicine at 


Johns Hopkins, says that of 500 patients 
consulting him on purely physical dis- 
orders, ‘‘there were one third without any 
discoverable organic cause for the symp- 
toms of which they complained.” Of the 
500—390 were over forty, and within this 
group, 159 were over sixty. Persons over 
forty-five make up one third of first ad- 
missions to state hospitals, and if we 
break this down, the age group over sixty- 
five makes up one fifth of the total admis- 
sions. If our older people lead passive, 
futile lives, with more time to brood over 
their ills, fears, and frustrations, they 
will in the future, even more than now, 
crowd outpatient clinics with complaints 
that are not genuinely physical, but often 
are mental or functional. 

Finally, and in terms of the broader 
aspects of our national life, we must 
recognize that it is a normal tendency to 
grow somewhat more rigid and _ hostile 
to change and new ideas as we get older. 
If it is important to have an electorate 
which is alert and progressive and which 
participates actively in studying the issues 
facing the country, we must utilize de- 
vices that will help retard the declines 
which accompany age, and exploit the 
gains. Otherwise we will have a group 
of voters who are afraid and ignorant of 
the present and interested only in the 
past. A large and constantly increasing 
portion of our citizens will feel frus- 
trated, hostile, and excluded because they 
have no definite outlet for their energies 
and abilities and for their desire to func- 
tion as part of our society. We must be 
ready with a plan for older people before 
mounting social and economic tensions 
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create a new, disruptive minority gro 
We live in a time of great chan 
and we are bound to adopt a newer at 
tude towards the place of older peo 
in our society. Certainly there is a daw 
ing consciousness that in the second h 
of life every man and woman should 
regarded as a person whose value is son 
thing which he has in and for himself, ar 
that his abilities, his needs, his possi 
contributions to society should have fu 
recognition. 
Age, indeed, should not be looked upe 
as a liability. ‘There are certain cont 
butions to society which only older p 
ple can make. Under normal circu 
stances, age is accompanied by the “plu 
values of wisdom and judgment. You 
people need and are grateful for the su 
port which comes from the maturity, se 
sufficiency, and emotional independence 
older persons. As Dr. Lillien Mar 
maintained, “It is the duty of society 
evolve adults fit for children to live with 
The first and most fundamentally co 
structive solution of this problem is e 
ployment. If there are jobs for eve 
one who is able and willing to work, 2 
there were during the war years, emplo 
ment opportunities will be open to olde 
people. If full time jobs are unobtaif 
able for everyone, then there should | 
part time jobs, a popular practice durin 
the war. In cases where it is proven to 
necessary, industry should retain old 
workers and reduce the hours, arduo 
ness, and complexity of the job in ord 
to accommodate to changes in the wor 
er’s pattern of abilities and _ interes 
Unions will see that it is to their a 
vantage to plan for readjustment in wag 
and job titles wherever older employes a 
on a modified work program. This wi 
mean acceptance of the theory that bei 
occupied is better than being idle, and th 
a reduced income is better than no inco 
at all or even a retirement pension. 
Over and beyond the basic developmer 
of opportunities for employment, we nee 
to develop systematic plans and machiner 
through which to study the needs of olde 
people, appraise their skills and abilitie 
and offer them psychological counselini 
vocational and educational guidance 
There is need for some community agenc 
to direct them to recreations, courses fe 
education and enjoyment, social contact 
That agency ought to have available i 
one place scientific techniques for measu: 
ing, halting, and reversing certain d 
clines which accompany aging, and for it 
dicating ways to compensate for loss 
by age which are not reversible. Such 
service should include working eut wit 
the individual some kind of plan to kee 
alive whatever technical and_ person 
skills he possesses. Psychological rehabil 
tation is completed only when an it 
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A craft shop offers the chance for happy use of skills which 


(dividual is convinced and acts on the con- 


fviction that as long as he lives he can 


: 


start something afresh, look to the future, 


jcontribute to some worthwhile activity. 


| 


Part of the plan should be to prepare 


slong in advance for retirement. During 


the transition from a lifelong occupation 


“to substitute vocations and avocations, 
Spsychological guidance can help, and an 
soccasional conference will check on the 
‘way the retirement period itself is work- 


ing out. 


t! If employment, either full time or part 
itime, is not feasible, opportunities can be 
§organized for self development through 
Vhobbies, handicrafts, the arts, and educa- 
tion of a formal or purely appreciative 
jnature. At the Hodson Community Cen- 
‘ter in the Bronx, for example, men and 
fwomen receiving old age assistance par- 
jticipate in a recreational program, paint, 
| write poetry, get out a magazine, hold 
iclub meetings, do handicrafts. 

1 Even the physically handicapped can do 
) necessary tasks, as the war showed. Some 
lof the chronically ill, and those in nurs- 


f 


‘are capable of a day’s work. 


ling homes, hospitals, old age institutions, 
For some 
ithe work would have to be of the handi- 


‘craft type which they could do in the in- 


j 


‘stitution. There are some, however, who 


‘could (and do) hold down a regular job. 


| 


| 
| 


; 


| 


_ With but few notable exceptions, old 
age homes today simply provide room, 
‘board, and medical attention for their 
‘members. In the future, however, they 


‘will grow closer to the outside world of 
‘work, social relationships, and recreations, 
‘becoming more like a combination of resi- 
dence club, community center, workshop. 
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handicraft studio, and adult institute. 

In the years ahead, there ought to be a 
great increase in the number and type of 
facilities for dealing with older people. 
Housing projects should be developed 
with small units architecturally designed 
to meet the physical and mental needs of 
later maturity. And for those who can 
afford it, there ought to be various kinds 
of congregate living arrangements, large 
apartments, for example, residence clubs 
with medical and nursing facilities, and 
with recreation rooms. Where a county 
cannot afford any other arrangement for 
its dependent old people, it might es- 
tablish a colony near a large community, 
similar to that at Roosevelt Park, Muill- 
ville, N. J. 


Official OWI photo by Palmer 
This skilled war worker is over 60 


Walter Rosenblum photo. “Cour esy Home for Aged and Infirm, Hebrews 
can no longer be put into gainful employment 


ifs re 


‘Those older who need con- 
siderable nursing attention would be in 
nursing homes; those who are bedridden 
would be in chronic disease hospitals. 

Most persons when they hear the 
phrase ‘‘the needs of late maturity” think 
of ways of dealing with the medical and 
economic requirements of the aged, of in- 
creasing their life span, of how to house, 
feed, and clothe them, and especially how 
to reduce their demands on our time and 
attention. In the future, we shall have 
to do more than that. Older people need 
not only jobs or substitutes for jobs, but 
ways of drawing out all their creative 
abilities. Denied outlets for their ege 
and imagination, and for the tenderness 
and emotional warmth afforded by for- 
mer tasks and relationships, we must so 
plan that our elder citizens have an oppor- 
tunity to replace what they have lost. 

The war ended before we could pre- 
pare the blueprint of a peacetime world 
in which older people could realize them- 
selves and lengthen their span of social 
productiveness; add “life to their years, 
not merely years to life,” as one writer 
on old age has put it. 

There are a host of problems to be met. 
Present individuals in the later maturity 
age range are depending on a handful of 
persons, some of whom are social workers 
interested in planning and caring for 
the older person; others are professional 
students of maturity—the geron- 
tologists and geriatricians. 

We may succeed in shelving the forty- 
plus group again, but if we do, eventually 
there will be as many of us on the shelf 
as off! 


persons 


later 
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Meet Yourself at Sixty-Five 
MARGARET W. WAGNER, executive secretary, Benjamin Rose In- 


stitute, Cleveland, writes of a casework-based program for oldsters. 


“WHat WILL | BE LIKE when | 
am old?” 
as of a strange person you expect to 
meet after crossing the threshold of 
old age. But that person will be no 
stranger. He will be you. Except that 
certain of your characteristics which were 
less apparent in youth will become more 
dominant with age, you will be the same 
person that you always have been: 

The most individualistic people we 
know are the aged. Gone is the youthful 
ability to ape the other fellow; lost is 
the middle-aged desire to conform to the 
Joneses. One of the great privileges of 
the aged is that they can be themselves, 
and indeed cannot be otherwise. “The 
wisdom and tolerance and pleasures of 
maturity compensate for the loss of physi- 
cal vigor. The arrival of old age does 
not mean that growth has stopped, for as 
long as life and our mental faculties en- 
dure, we can change and grow. 

Social work, in the past, has treated 
the older person as though his life were 
finished, and thus offered no challenge to 
its skills. Late maturity has been regarded 
as a hopeless situation, and efforts to help 
the aged have been limited to the pro- 
vision of a comfortable environment to 
tide over the period between today and 
imminent death. Our public assistance 
program attempts to cover the necessities 
of life, but too often ignores the fact that 
man does not live by bread alone. We 
still find unchanged the old poorhouse of 
fifty years ago, where the aged and infirm 
are housed with the senile and the sick, 
where idle days are endless, where drab 
monotony dulls the senses until death it- 
self is just another step. Private institu- 
tions similarly resist change. If a matron 
is advanced in years and tired, she is all 
too apt to accept a rigid routine that sim- 
_plifies her problems. 

Fortunately, professional social work, 
in its sympathies and outlook, is now be- 
ginning to catch up with Benjamin Rose, 
a stern appearing Britisher who came to 
this country well before the turn of the 
last century. He became an outstanding 
businessman in Cleveland, a pillar of the 
Episcopal Church. As he grew old, left 
alone after the death of his wife and chil- 
dren, his sympathies were aroused by the 
tragedies which befell some of his friends 
and contemporaries. He saw them lose 
their money, health, and families through 
no fault of their own. All the community 
had to offer was the poorhouse. 
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You wonder about yourself . 


After his death in 1909, the executors 
of his estate found that his will estab- 
lished the Benjamin Rose Institute, with 
a trust fund whose income was to be 
used in helping men over sixty-five and 
women over sixty “according to the neces- 
sities of each case.” For over three 
decades the institute has been pioneering 
in the care of older people. An earlier 
parallel program for crippled children 
was dropped as other public and private 
services became more adequate. The wis: 
dom of Benjamin Rose in prescribing that 
his money be used to meet the ‘‘necessities 
of each case” attracted attention, and its 
appeal brought other trusts which al- 
lowed for further expansion and greater 
flexibility. A growing endowment car- 
ried the institute on many new and un- 
trodden paths. For, as the leisurely sim- 
plicity of the horse and buggy days gave 
way to the accelerated complexity of 
modern life, it was found that older cit- 
izens needed help other than just money. 
Sometimes they needed no money at all. 


Casework Foundation 


Good casework service is the founda- 
tion of the institute program. For a 
caseworker is trained to see the individ- 
ual as a person and to seek an objective 
understanding of the problems which are 
peculiarly his own. She looks into his 
earlier background to find the reasons for 
his present difficulties. She often finds 


that his own childhood patterns are at 
the root of strained relationships between 
the aged parent and his grown children. 


PM photo by Irving Haberman 
“they can be themselves” 


An elderly father’s demanding attitude 
may be explained by an early dependence 
upon his own parents which blocked his 
growth to maturity. Chronic invalidism 
may prove to be merely an expression of 
emotional dissatisfaction. Unresolved con- 
flicts, failure to face reality, childhood 
deprivation, early griefs or shocks beyond 
the person’s ability to meet and surmount, 
leave their mark. 

The understanding and knowledge of 
personality acquired from casework with 
people of all ages helps throw light on the 
personality problems of the older client, 
the causes of his difficulty. Casework 
with the aged is a challenging and 
stimulating experience. In time it should 
bring a better understanding to the whole 
practice of casework, for we see in old 
age the end results of experiences in child- 
hood, adolescence, and maturity. 

The importance of medical care as part 
of a rounded casework approach was rec- 
ognized by the institute as early as 1933. 
In that year we began to require a physi- 
cal examination for each applicant. An 
average of forty different doctors are now 
used in a given year and paid for their 
services to our clients. 

We learned that much could be done 
to improve the applicant’s health. The 
patient with a beginning cardiac failure 
is given a supportive drug. The anemic 
patient is given liver and taught a proper 
diet in time to prevent. the deteriorating 
effects of a decreasing hemoglobin count 
on other vital organs. Cancer in its early 
stages, incipient cataracts, and often evi- 


dence of malnutrition have responded to — 


early treatment. The patient has been 
informed about his disability in such a 
way as to gain his intelligent cooperation. 
Doctors and caseworkers work together 
in relating the patient’s social situation 
to his physical disability, thus treating the 
patient as a whole person. 

Through this partnership—the doctor, 
the caseworker, and the patient—we have 
learned a great deal about the care of the 
older patient. We find that the idea that 
age alone accounts for aches and pains be- 
longs to the same era of medical practice 
as the dose of sulphur and molasses in the 
spring. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
we have tended to think of old age as a 
disease or a pathological condition in it- 
self. 

Actually, according to recent health 
surveys, only about 50 percent of the 


chronically ill were found to be over fifty 
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+ years of age. Moreover, one of the rea- 
) sons why 50 percent are in the upper age 
brackets is that older people, who have 
4 lost their earning power, are less able to 
‘carry the economic burden of prolonged 
) illness. They have little hope about med- 
f ical treatment, and have the added fear 
; that a prolonged life may become burden- 
some to friends and relations. We in- 
crease confusion when we refer to this 
group as “‘chronics,”’ a term which car- 
» ries a hopeless and impersonal connota- 
tion. 
The first answer is preventive care, the 
provision of skillful medical service which 
will slow down the specific and particular 
effects of the deterioration of the organs 
that is the natural concomitant of ad- 
vancing years. 
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Nursing Homes 


A second answer should be decent facil- 
ities for those who do require nursing and 
institutional care for either short or long 
) periods. So meager are these that the in- 
stitute was forced to develop its own re- 
sources. Appropriate public institutions 
yare lacking. The average commercial 
nursing home is a desolate place where 
‘the amount the patient pays bears little 
relation to the kind of care he receives. 
All kinds are thrown together—the physi- 
cally ill, the senile and mild mental cases, 
the hopeless, along with those who might 
expect a rapid and successful convales- 
cence. Hospitals are forced to discharge 
)chronic patients to any shelter that can 
t be found for them in order to make their 
1 beds available to the acutely ill. 
¥ We wanted to show what a good nurs- 
‘ing home could do. When we found an 
siable graduate nurse who wished to es- 
\itablish a home for older patients, we 
i/helped make this possible. The first was 
liwell established before we ventured on 
jisetting up a second. This could only be 
t done through our purchasing a home. 

} It proved to be no easy undertaking, 
‘for we became enmeshed in conflicting 
\ laws governing building codes, zoning re- 
jistrictions, fire, and state licenses. We 
j discovered that the infirm and chronic 
) sick are classified as undesirables. Ignor- 
tance and prejudice had to be broken 
‘down. It took the concerted action of 
‘many good citizens, but at long last the 
» battle was won, not once but twice. 

' Then we watched. miracles happen. 
i Miss Duffy was only one of many so- 
l\called hopeless cases whom we saw im- 
(prove under proper care and treatment. 
Years of paralysis had not only affected 
‘her body but her speech as well. Only 
)gutteral sounds came forth. She went to 
the hospital because of a broken hip and. 
following a successful operation, was dis- 
icharged to one of these homes. Skillful 
‘nursing brought new comfort and hope. 
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Courtesy Benjamin Rose Institute 
An adopted “grandma” is an ideal baby sitter 


Courtesy Benjamin Rose Institute 
For the residents of Belford House, “luxury at $50 a month” 


‘ Es * . se 
Courtesy Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 


Private room in subsidized boarding home, pioneer project of one agency 
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Her indifferent appetite was tempted with 
attractive and nourishing food fed to her 
by a patient nurse. She gained fifteen 
pounds and her cheeks filled out, her eyes 
brightened, and her strength returned. 
She left her bed for a wheel chair. She 
had companionship and laughter. Clap- 
ping her hands to show her pleasure was 
not enough, and words began to come. 
“Wait,” said the proud nurse, looking at 
her patient, “she’s going to walk and talk 
yet.” 


Foster and Boarding Homes 


But we found, of course, that many 
older people, while they do not need con- 
tinuous nursing care, do need an environ- 
ment in which they can have some kind of 
help and supervision. They cannot, by 
themselves, undertake housekeeping re- 
sponsibilities. So we borrowed a method- 
ology from the children’s field and began 
to develop “foster homes” and ‘“‘boarding 
homes.” As adapted to the needs of old 
people, the terms are not accurately de- 
scriptive, but the general idea is much the 
same. 

In a foster home the individual be- 
comes a member of the family. As a 
home-body he or she can putter occasion- 
ally in the kitchen, sit down at the familv 
table, and share with them their tribula- 
tions and their fun. We searched for 
women who liked older people and en- 
couraged them to replace their younger 
boarders with our clients. We followed 
the practice long accepted in children’s 
agencies, of seeking a home where the old 
person was wanted and would be accepted 
in the family group. 

The boarding home follows a different 
pattern, with which we have been experi- 
menting since 1940. In order to learn the 
problems of management and costs at first 
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International News 


f Neighbors in Bronx, N. Y., enjoy informal sing at Hodson Center 


hand, we converted a comfortable old 
residence, centrally located. to provide 
for a maximum of twelve men and 
women, and called it Belford House. The 
home is managed by a director, but each 
guest has his own room and shares in 
making plans and decisions both regard- 
ing management and persons to be in- 
cluded in the group. There are no rules 
and regulations. Ages range from sev- 
enty-two to eighty-six years. The major- 
itv have physical handicaps which vary 
in .degree and severity, yet each one leads 
an active and useful life. Many earn 
money through part time employment. 
We have proved to our satisfaction that 
older persons with a chronic disability, 
under proper medical supervision, can 
continue an active life at no greater risk 
than the person who has no recognized 


Alfred A. Cohen 
Parties are just as much fun after 65! 


physical handicap. In comparison with 
the average commercial boarding home, 
Belford House, operated as a non-profit 
enterprise, represents luxury at a cost of 
$50 a month. 


Recreation 


One of the by-products of old age as- 
sistance and social security benefits has 
been to take older persons out of their 
own family circle and allow them to live 
independently—but on a small stipend 
covering only the necessities of life. In 
every large city today, there are hundreds 
of elderly men and women who live alone 
without any opportunity for normal social 
contacts. Monotonous days stretch ahead, 
each one as empty as the day before. The 
older person becomes self-centered, feels 
he is the forgotten man, this makes for 
mental and physical deterioration. 

To meet this problem, the Benjamin 
Rose Institute began an experiment in 
which the Cleveland Foundation, the 
Welfare Federation, and the Jewish Fed- 
eration all participated. Under a compe- 
tent director, a club for older people was 
organized, originally with fifteen mem- 
bers. After four years there are now six- 
teen such clubs with a membership of 
about 800. People were drawn from old 
age assistance rolls, social agencies, and 
churches. They brought their friends. 
They met in settlements, churches, and 
in housing projects. Each club has weekly 
meetings except during the summer 
months. “There are lectures, parties, mu- 
sic, and always the pleasure of sitting 
around a table talking over teacups. 

We learned through mistakes and fail- 
ures as well as successes. Gradually cer- 
tain things became clear. Each club must 
have competent leadership, and its pro- 
gram must reflect the background of its 
members. “The beginnings are always the 
same. Curiosity draws them, suspicion of 
motive is apparent. [hey come, timid, 
unresponsive, and downcast. Gradually 
a change takes place as friendships are 
made and the group acquires a feeling of 
unity. They share good times, help each 
other, visit the sick members, fall in love 
and marry. 

All these services make up the elements 
of a broad community plan to assure to 
older people the true substance of life. 
Small is the profit to be gained from the 
new miracle life-saving drugs if there is 
no joy, hope, or gain in growing old. In 
serving the old, in enriching their lives, 
we make it possible to enrich our own, for 
we shall find ourselves among them be- 
fore we are ready. Each of us, as long 
as we live, should have the opportunity 
to enjoy the benefits of this earth, the last 
quarter no less than the first. For as 
long as man retains his intellect, he is 
responsive to all human feeling. 
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St. PAUL, like so many communi- 

| today, is facing up to its responsibili- 
1 toward the aged and the chronically 
} Community awareness is beginning 
$catch up with the census figures. We 
low that at present 26,000 men and 
4men of Ramsey County’s total popula- 
t1 of 300,000 are sixty-five or over, 
vile back in 1930 they numbered only 
(000. We also know that by 1950 
+ rly 10,000 people will be seventy-five 
*over and that, if present ratios hold, 
@least half of them will be suffering 
2m some disabling condition. Yet, at 
Tsent, the combined resources of all our 
}olic and private institutions provide us 
#h suitable facilities to care for less 
fn 400. 
*Jur situation in St. Paul and Ramsey 
jaunty, of course, differs little from the 
+: of the country. Life expectancy has 
*tost doubled in the past thirty years. 
4ogress in medicine and public health. 
éompanied by a falling birthrate, has 
y-eased the proportion of older people 
hour total population. One result has 
ijn to push the chronic diseases to the 
as major causes of illness. Sta- 
ficlans have been forecasting this im- 
y ding development for over two dec- 
z s. They have been pointing out that 
Jat is now happening would happen: 
ipitals faced with a preponderance of 
id sick and an accompanying slow pa- 
jit turnover; medical service, tradition- 
y focused on the acutely ill, caught 
jhout adequate preparation for treating 
| chronic diseases; nursing and social 
Hvice, organized primarily in the in- 
ests of families and children, unready 
adapt their resources and skills to the 
ds of the older generation. 


Aroused Publie Concern 


Dnly in respect to two chronic diseases 
ich develop slowly and require pro- 
ged treatment, have communities be- 
ae really aroused — tuberculosis and 
tal illness. Fear of contagion, on the 
_ hand, and of bodily harm, on the 
er, has resulted in large expenditures 
imoney both for the care of patients 
wh these diseases and for research into 
‘ir causes. The great majority of the 
Jonically ill have endured silently and 
‘iently the gradual and unspectacular 
cure of their decline, which in itself is a 
son for the community’s lack of at- 
‘tion to their problems. 

in St. Paul and Ramsey County, at 
} 
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the Chronically Ill 


How one city took stock of its ability to meet an important need, 


hold by ALLAN STONE of the Wilder Charity, St. Paul, Minn. 


least, both lay and professional leaders 
have been increasingly aware of this prob- 
lem. Even before the war ended, they 
agreed that facts were needed on which 
to base long range community plans. The 
Wilder Charity was asked to make a 
study for that purpose. 


On Our Doorstep 


The facts from that study show clearly 
that the problem of the chronically ill 
is not just around the corner. It is on 


our doorstep now. In 1944, Ramsey 
County had more than 10,000 aged 
people with some physical disability. 


Many are able to be about, but a sub- 
stantial minority are bedridden cases. 
About 4,500 of these persons live alone 
with their husband or wife. Four thou- 
sand more are living with their children 
or other persons. The remaining 1,500 
are in rooming houses, nursing homes, 
boarding homes. 

The results of the study left little room 
for argument that we are not now pro- 
viding anywhere near adequate facilities 
for the care of this group. ‘The relatively 
few people in the higher economic brack- 
ets can afford abundant house space, a 
full time registered nurse, a visiting phy- 
sician, and other comforts. But for even 
the moderately well-to-do, care for aged 
parents presents a real family problem, 
especially where there are children. ‘The 
drain on the family budget for medical 
and nursing care becomes insupportable. 

The average monthly occupancy of our 
private homes for the aged during 1944 
was only 365. Most of them will not 
take a person who requires any special 
medical or nursing care. They adhere to 
the policy that an applicant must be in 
good health at the time of admission. Re- 
ligious, fraternal and other affiliations re- 
strict the admission policies of several. 
While 123 people in these homes were 
receiving old age assistance grants, those 
in homes which require a flat admission 
fee in return for a guarantee of life care 
are not eligible for these payments under 
social security regulations. 

Our one public institution, the Ramsey 
County Home, had an average monthly 
occupancy of 265 during 1944. Because 
social security regulations prohibit pay- 
ments to the inmates of public institu- 
tions, none were receiving supplemental 
old age assistance grants. 

The home is badly overcrowded. 
Porches and recreation rooms have been 


converted into wards in order to accom- 
modate people who desperately need care 
because of advanced chronic diseases or 
other reasons. Despite the fact that it was 
not designed as a chronic or convalescent 
hospital, 110 of the 265 were infirmary 
patients and of these, 75 were sixty-five 
years of age or older. 

St. Paul’s one public general hospital 
is caring for approximately 100 chronic 
patients, 47 of whom are over sixty-five 
years of age. Such care in a general hos- 
pital is expensive. Moreover, this usage 
of public hospital beds is only temporary 
and emergent. During the war, increased 
earnings made it possible for many more 
people to pay for their hospital care in 
private hospitals. Demand for public 
hospital beds decreased, and through 
makeshift facilities it was possible to care 
for a larger number of the chronically 
ill. As demand for free beds for the 
acutely ill reverts to normal, these chronic 
cases will have to be transferred out. 

St. Paul’s private hospitals are in a 
worse situation than the public hospitals 
as far as care for the chronically ill is 
concerned. The demand upon them for 
beds for the acutely ill has been exceed- 
ingly heavy for a number of years. Aver- 
age occupancy is far above the ratio to 
capacity generally accepted as desirable 
and, in some instances, occupartcy actually 
has exceeded rated capacity. There is 
every expectation that this situation will 
continue. However, despite their reluct- 
ance to allocate beds for chronic cases. 
most of our private hospitals are dis- 
covering that a fairly substantial number 
are occupied by such cases. 

The best estimates are that 3.3 beds 
per 1,000 population are needed for the 
care of the chronically ill. This means 
that St. Paul should now have between 
900 and 1,000 beds for an adequate pro- 
gram of chronic care. The survey’s find- 
ings showed us to be more than 600 
short of this number. 


A Working Plan 


In her report on the *care of the 
chronically ill in Cleveland, Mary Jar- 
rett points out that “the first step to- 
wards a program for the care of the 
chronically ill is to recognize that . . 
there are three types of chronic patients 
needing medical and nursing service: 


“Class A—Patients requiring intensive 
medical care for diagnosis and treatment; 
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“Class B 
skilled nursing care; 
“Class C—Patients requiring only cus- 


Patients requiring chiefly 


todial or attendant care.” 

Miss Jarrett also concludes that 30 
percent of the patients need institutional 
care (hospitals and rest homes), another 
30 percent need home care, and 40 per- 
cent need care in a clinic or a physician’s 
private office. 

The first recommendation of our study, 
therefore, calls for the construction of a 
300-bed unit designed specifically for the 
care of this group. Such a unit would 
serve both the indigent and those able 
to pay part or all of the cost of their care. 
A strong medical program including the 
use of resident medical students would 
be administered as a branch of the general 
hospital. ‘This would relieve the over- 
crowding in the county home and gener- 
ally raise the standards of medical care, 
equipment, and facilities. 

Among experts this question of the lo- 
cation of such a unit is a matter of con- 
siderable debate. Some maintain that a 
unit for the aged should be separated 
physically from the general hospital, al- 
though all agree that the medical serv- 
ices should be related to it. Others, how- 
ever, believe that new chronic units 
should be an integral part of the general 
hospital and their services recognized as 
one of its regular functions. Dr. E. M. 
Bluestone, writing in Modern Hospital, 
sets forth the pros and cons of this issue 
as follows: 


Among the advantages of location with 
the hospital: 

Earlier transfer because the patient is 
under control and is quickly returnable 
to his original location; 

Nearness to own hospital facilities in 
an emergency ; 


Nearness to the home of the patient 
and to the office of the physician ; 

Greater economy of administration be- 
cause there is no need for duplicate fa- 
cilities ; 

An integrated social plan that always 
works to the advantage of the patients; 

Better observation and control over a 
longer period of time; 

Easier, more complete, and more ac- 
curate record keeping. 


Among the disadvantages: 

The sameness of scenery at a time 
when a patient wants to get away from 
his hospital surroundings and enjoy the 
air of the country; 

The disadvantage of being so closely 
associated with acute illness; 

The greater cost of the ground which 
the chronic or convalescent section must 
occupy as compared to other locations ; 

The dangerous tendency to appropriate 
extra beds from this unit and to divert 
medical attention on the excuse of an 
emergency ; 

The lack of opportunities for outdoor 
therapy in the heart of the city where 
most general hospitals are located. 

In St. Paul, acting on the advice of 
Carl Buck, field director of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, our de- 
cision was to recommend that the new 
unit be located on the grounds of the 
county home. Available and suitable 
grounds for expansion, together with the 
considerable experience of the home’s staff 
in administering a program for conva- 
lescents and chronics were the governing 
factors. : 

In addition to this public unit, there 
is also need for the construction of spe- 
cial units for chronic care in connection 
with our private general hospitals. Hos- 
pital superintendents are becoming  in- 
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“To develop all of the resources needed will tax the efforts of all—” 
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terested in and are giving attention t 
the possibility of expanding their plant 
for this purpose. But until such plan 
become a reality, the main burden wil 
have to be met under public auspices. 

As a result of our study we are con 
vinced that the cornerstone of any ex 
pansion of private rest home facilitie 
must be strict licensing and a vigorou: 
enforcement of standards by the appro 
priate state agencies. While many ar 
maintaining good standards of efficiency 
others are taking advantage of poor law 
enforcement to operate at substandarc 
levels. Inspection and supervision ar 
particularly important in the case of thos 
commercial homes whose revenue come: 
largely from residents who are the recipi: 
ents of old age assistance. 


Social Security Payments 


Under the best of circumstances, more 
over, we doubt that the traditional pri. 
vate commercial homes can provide fo: 
more than a limited number of cases ir 
proportion to total need. For this anc 
other reasons, the provision of the Socia! 
Security Act which prohibits old age as 
sistance grants to those living in public 
institutions, seems to us particularly un. 
wise and unfortunate. When the law was 
written, it may have had some merit ir 
keeping many “poor farms” from becom: 
ing dumping grounds where aged people 
would be maintained at little or no cost 
to local authorities. But there is now 
growing recognition that good public in. 
stitutions can give better care than com: 
mercial homes whose major income come: 
from inmates who receive these grants 
Protected by better standards of public 
care, this allowance, little enough at best 
ought to be available for a few of the 
“plus” values that make life worthwhile 

While the St. Paul study was directec 
primarily at the problems of the chron 
ically ill and of those who need institu: 
tional care, we are not unmindful of th 
fact that adequate provision for this grouf 
is only one segment in an over-all com: 
munity plan for the care of the aged. The 
visiting nurses’ associations have per 
formed yeoman service for those who ar¢ 
ill in their own homes, and their service: 
will need to be expanded. The adaptatior 
of our casework services and of our leis: 
ure time services to meet the special need: 
of our older population is just beginning 
to show results. 

To develop all of the resources needec 
will tax the interest and imagination an¢ 
efforts of the entire community. But ir 
the long run, we are sure that this will b 
not only humane but economical. For i! 
means no less than affording for each per 
son an opportunity to achieve his maxi 
mum capacity for work and social re 
sponsibility, whatever his age. 
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Life Begins at Forty Plus 


Older Folks gain “‘new joy in living’ by way of a full social life, 
says KATHLEEN GORRIE, director, Gordon House, Vancouver, B. C. 


IN HIS BEST SELLER of some 
@wenty years ago, Walter B. Pitkin gave 
‘ew hope to the middle-aged by announc- 
ng that “Life Begins at Forty.” But 
teveral hundred men and women mem- 
vers of Gordon House, a community cen- 
-er serving the West End district of 
w/ancouver, Canada, would contend that. 
Ys far as their group was concerned, he 
‘ad put his age limit at least twenty 
‘vears too low. They have discovered that 
ife has begun, not at forty, but at sixty, 
Seventy, and even eighty. At least they 
Miave discovered this, if what Dr. Pitkin 
‘neant by “beginning” is a new joy of 
viving, the kindling of new interests, the 
realization of new capacities, and even 
Valling in love. 
¥ Vancouver is frequently referred to as 
the Riviera of Canada. Even if this 
imacks of tourist bureau publicity, the 
‘ity is certainly the mecca in Canada for 
‘etired men and women who seek to es- 
tape the extremes of heat and cold in 
other parts of the country. The West 
{nd in Vancouver in turn attracts a 
/arge proportion of these older people be- 
cause of its proximity to beautiful Stanley 
Park, English Bay, and the downtown 
shopping district, as well as because its 
nnumerable rooming and _ apartment 
jouses provide the kind of accommodation 
they seek. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that 
Gordon House should have in its mem- 
sership several hundred men and women 
who are approaching, or have passed, the 
three score milestone. What is excep- 
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tional is the variety and vitality of the 
activities which these older people enjoy 
in the center. They are the envy of their 
fellow citizens’ in other parts of the city. 
Only lack of housing prevents a general 
influx of older people into the district. 

Like many other good things, this 
program really needs to be seen, not once 
but over a period of months, to be fully 
appreciated. When they first come to the 
center, many of these men and women are 
lonely, often bitter, beginning to succumb 
to the feebleness of old age, feeling— 
rightly or wrongly—discarded and de- 
serted by their families. As weeks pass, 
they make congenial friends, revive old 
interests or discover new ones, find their 
days and evenings filled with things to 
do, and their help still sought and appre- 
ciated. They are literally re-created. 

The hospitable doors of Gordon House 
are open all day. Inside is warmth, a 
friendly greeting, plenty of easy chairs, 
newspapers, books, and magazines, a radio 
and a room for cards, checkers and chess, 
where almost always partners may be 
found for a game. This, the open house, 
or drop-in part of the program is only the 
beginning. From it stems a variety of 
clubs, classes, interest groups, and other 
activities. 


The Social Club 


The largest single group is the West 
End Social Club, which has an enroll- 
ment of over two hundred men and 
women of fifty years of age and over, 
mostly well over. They are frankly in- 
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—while checker players battle on to the finish 


terested only in having a social good time, 
which for them means cards, more cards, 
and an occasional dance, and in pro- 
moting good fellowship. Each Wednes- 
day night this club holds a whist party, 
with never less than fifteen tables. In 
an adjoining room, club members who 
prefer bridge have their game. On that 
evening cards are a serious business; but 
on Saturday evenings the game takes sec- 
ond place, refreshments are served and 
conversation flows freely. 

Twice a month, on a Saturday eve- 
ning, some of the card tables are deserted 
by those who prefer to trip it on “the 
light fantastic toe.” Among the mem- 
bership are several good fiddlers and 
pianists, so music is no problem. Because 
some of the “boys” who had not learned 
to dance in their youth were having to 
look on with envious eyes, a dancing 
class for beginners was inaugurated. It 
is held on Thursday evenings, and some 
twenty men and a few women are learn- 
ing to dance for the first time. One of 
the most successful pupils is a man in his 
eightieth year. 

On summer evenings when the win- 
dows of the social room are wide open, 
the neighbors frequently gather outside 
the house to look on with delight—and 
some with envy no doubt—at the en- 
thusiastic enjoyment of these young old- 
sters. Even the teen-agers coming from 
their jive sessions seem to realize that 
their grandfathers may have something. 

Life also has its cultural and creative 
moments among the older members of 
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Gordon House. On Saturday evenings 
while the West End Social Club is enjoy- 
ing cards and dancing, the more serious 
ones sit around the open fireplace to 
read plays or to listen to recordings of 
fine music in the pleasant surroundings of 
the women’s clubroom, with its gray 
walls, -red curtains, and chintz-covered 
furniture. This group is affectionately 
called ‘“The Snoots” by their 
frivolous fellow members who, in order 
not to interrupt the flow of high thought, 
prepare and serve to them their ten 
o'clock coffee and sandwiches. 

For the most part, the men are satis- 
fied to drop in for their cards or check- 
ers, or to chat with some cronies, to listen 
to the radio or read a magazine or news- 
paper. A fair number of them, however, 
are active in current events discussion, 
play reading, music appreciation, and 
dramatic groups, which have a mixed 
membership of men and women. ‘The 
women, on the other hand, have a wider 
variety of interests, including several 
afternoon clubs, Red Cross, weaving and 
leather work classes, and a glee club. 

Each Friday evening an entertainment 
is provided which is “‘on the house.” This 
takes the form of a concert with home or 
imported talent, an evening of films, an 
illustrated lecture or, occasionally, a social 
evening with contests and table games. 
The attendance at these popular Friday 
nights has grown steadily. The program 
offers a very nice means of introducing 
new members into the house. It also takes 
care for those who cannot or do not wish 
to participate more actively. 


Usefulness Rediscovered 


Gordon House means more to these 
older people than just a place where they 
may be interested and amused. It is a 
place where they discover that they may 
still be useful, where their former skills 
and experience are not ignored and 
brushed aside. Because the house is not 
just a clubhouse for old people, but rather 
a center for neighbors of all ages, they 
find themselves again members of a fam- 
ily group. They can show that they be- 
long to the family by giving of their time 
and talents to the younger members. They 
act as volunteers or volunteer leaders in 
the junior house. (Gordon House occu- 
pies about half a block; the main house 
for adult activities, the junior house for 
the children and young people, and a 
gymnasium. ) 

Several of the older women are volun- 
teers in the play school. One former mu- 
sical comedy actress is a successful dance 
teacher for a class of ten-year-old girls. 
One of the men, a former chef, gives 
classes in good ‘‘man-style” camp cooking 
to several of the boys clubs as well as 
being official coffee maker for all Gordon 
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House entertainments. Others take desk 
and reception duty. Wherever and when- 
ever their experience can be used, it is 
sought and put to work. This makes for 
intensified interest in the doings through- 
out the house and fosters a real feeling of 
belonging. 

Beyond the personal pleasure and satis- 
faction which participation in the group 
activities brings to these older people is 
the effect it usually has on their relations 
with the people with whom they live. 
Much of the irritability and queerness of 
old age is due to a feeling of uselessness 
and loneliness, a dearth of opportunities 
for social contact. Old friends in many 
cases have died or moved away, or, as is 
so often the case in Vancouver, they 
have been left behind in the old home 
town. Grandmothers and grandfathers, 
frequently, almost inevitably, feel apart 
from the life of the younger members of 
the household. Their natural discontent 
is expressed in grumbling and faultfind- 
ing, and the peace of the home is dis- 


turbed. 


Community Cooperation 


With the opportunity of a new lite and 
interests in a center such as Gordon 
House, it is not surprising that the be- 
havior of these older people toward those 
with whom they live is favorably modi- 
fied. Older members of Gordon House 
themselves frequently remark that their 
friends and families have noticed how 
much more cheerful they have become. 
News of these transformations must 
spread, for men and women in the neigh- 
borhood often drop in to ask the staff’s 
cooperation in getting an elderly father 
or mother interested in coming to the 
house, because it has done so much for 
the elderly relative of an acquaintance. 

While most of the new members come 
on the advice of a friend or neighbor, a 
deliberate attempt is made to reach eld- 
erly people known to social and health 
agencies through the Welfare Council’s 
committee on the aged. This committee. 


in cooperation with the Women’s Volun- 
tary Services and the Gordon House staff, 
last year organized a group of friendly 
visitors. After a special training course 
designed to help them understand prob- 
lems of the aged, the members visited 
men and women referred to them by the 
Old Age Pension and Social Assistance 
Department of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and by private casework agencies. 
Having established a good contact with 
these feeble and sometimes difficult old 
people, we invited them to come to Gor- 
don House and gave them an attractive 
little card of introduction. 

On Thursday afternoons, the visitors 
were made at home in a clubroom fur- 
nished especially for this purpose. With- 
in a few weeks after the first gathering, 
these Thursday afternoon visitors decided 
to form a good neighbors club. In order 
to avoid any tendency to segregate re- 
ferrals from social agencies, the staff en- 
couraged them to include other members 
of the house. In turn, the good neighbors 
club members have entered eagerly into 
the many attractions of the house, as far 
as strength will allow. The recent dona- 
tion of a station wagon will make it pos- 
sible to bring to the house many of the 
shut-ins who formerly found the journey 
on foot too much for them. 


New Name for an Old Problem 


The term “geriatrics” has only re- 
cently become a familiar one in the social 
work vocabulary. But there has long been 
an awareness of the increasing problems 
related to old age: the lengthened span of 
life brought about by advances in medical 
science; the decrease in working years” 
resulting from the speed-up of mass pro- 
duction and the increase of labor pro- 
ductivity; the alterations in family living, 
relationship, and_ responsibilities arising, 
from the shrinkage in size of family liv- 
ing quarters. 

All of these conditions and the prob- 
lems which they create are strikingly evi- 
dent in Vancouver’s West End. » The 
Gordon House approach to them has_ 
been experimental—based on the belief, 
so admirably expressed by the late Dr. 
Lillien Martin, founder of the Old Age 
Counseling Center in San Francisco, that 
“Happiness for mature people lies not in 
hopeless uselessness or the piling up of 
material luxuries or external possessions, 
but rather in participation in life accord-. 
ing to the individual’s physical and men- 
tal strength and capacity.” It is also 
based on the notion that the fullest mea- 
sure of such happiness can best be found, 
not in a club or center solely for the aged, 
but in a neighborhood project where older 
people can continue to feel themselves ac- 
cepted members of the community—not 
set apart from it. | 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


fader Public Assistance 


‘| Another proposal for fundamental 
rs in the federal public assistance 
fram has been offered to Congress 
dhgh H. R. 5686, just as this issue of 
ey Midmonthly goes to press. The 
“jas behind it the full weight of the 
‘rican Public Welfare Association 
ythe phrasing of its title, “Compre- 
t ve Public Welfare Program” (tech- 
aly an amendment to the Social Se- 
Ay Act), is indicative of its purpose. 
ng other things it would supplant 
@ extend the welfare provisions of 
9) the Wagner - Murray - Dingell and 
bhild health and welfare bills. 

qne plan itself is based on the APWA 
j7e-point “Platform for Public Wel- 
is’ released last November. (See Sur- 
& Vidmonthly January 1946, page 21.) 
jaded to strengthen the fiscal base and 
tove the administration of public as- 
Saice, the resultant legislation would, 
wie words of Representative Aime J. 
‘nd, who introduced the bill, make it 
‘ble for the federal government to 
ail with the states on a unified rather 
%) piecemeal basis in the welfare field.” 
tix major changes in the present social 
yity act would accomplish this pur- 


gehen 


rst: Federal assistance would be 
1 to the states for all types of need 
inot be limited to the present three 
gories of OAA, ADC, and AB. In 
, this adds general assistance or 
ne relief” to the security program, a 
) long advocated by public welfare 


its. The states may-continue to ad- 
ster ADC, OAA, and AB as cate- 
s or they may combine them in a 
ralized administrative set-up. 

cond: Residence and citizenship re- 
‘ments are abolished as a condition 
sceiving federal funds, and assistance 
tended to all needy children not in 
cutions, including those in _ foster 
2s. 

hird: It would assure more nearly 
uate assistance by provision for vari- 
| grants to states, by elimination of 
-al ceilings on categorical grants, and 
quiring the states to so allocate funds 
jin the states as to meet in full the 
is of eligible individuals on the basis 
D fidards determined by the states. 
ourth: Direct payments to doctors 
‘institutions are authorized for relief 
ts who require medical care. More- 
adults (mainly the aged chronic- 
ill) who require medical care would 
llowed to reside in either public or 
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private institutions without loss of their 
cash assistance. 

Fifth: Expenditures for social services 
for preventive work not directly related 
to the investigation and administration of 
relief grants will be matched on the same 
basis as cash assistance. 

Sixth: The bill calls for unified ad- 
ministration of federally aided welfare 
programs at all levels of government— 
local, state, and federal. This applies to 
all services which may now be admin- 
istered by separate or specialized bureaus 
in departments such as child welfare, in- 
stitutional services, categorical services, 
and the like. 

Prior to the introduction of the bill. 
the American Public Welfare Association 
held informal hearings on the provisions 
to be suggested. Governors, mayors, other 
local officials, and citizens in different sec- 
tions of the country were invited to pre- 
sent their views. All of the major issues 
were discussed at the December annual 
meeting of the National Councils of State 
and Local Public Welfare Administrators 
with the consensus substantially in favor 
of the amendments now proposed. 


The Food Crisis 


Herbert H. Lehman has _ been 
forced by ill health to lay down the bur- 
den he has carried since, at President 
Roosevelt’s request, he left the Executive 
Mansion in Albany a fortnight before his 
fourth term as governor ended, to launch 
and direct the first nonmilitary activity 
of the United Nations. 

In his blunt final report to the council 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, Mr. Lehman 
deplored the premature easing of ration 
regulations, pointed to the mounting food 
crisis as a peril to the peace, and urged 
immediate establishment of a single inter- 
national food control. 

UNRRA’s new director general is 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, former mayor of 
New York City. To representatives of 
the agency’s forty-eight member nations 
who spent the last two weeks of March 
in conference in Atlantic City, Mr. La- 
Guardia outlined vigorous policies with 
which he undertakes his vast new task: 
First of all, “to take food where we can 
find it and bring it to people who are in 
need’; second, to prevent epidemics; 
third, to rehabilitate the productive ca- 
pacity of lands devastated and looted by 
the Axis. 

The job Mr. LaGuardia has under- 
taken will be affected by two other 


agencies, President “[Truman’s Famine 
Emergency Committee, created in early 
March with Herbert Hoover as honor- 
ary chairman, and the Combined Food 
Board. UNRRA was established in 1943 
to provide food, clothing and shelter for 
liberated peoples. ‘The task assigned the 
Hoover Committee is to make fresh esti- 
mates of food needs overseas, and to stim- 
ulate the support of foreign relief in this 
country. ‘The Combined Food Board, 
limited in membership to the United 
States, Britain, and Canada, was set up 
in 1942. It neither sells nor ships food- 
stuff, but earmarks surpluses for the 
armed forces, UNRRA, and relief. - 

Underscoring the urgency of the situ- 
ation in “UNRRA countries,” the coun- 
cil decided not to adjourn as scheduled, 
but to go into continuous session, shifting 
its meetings from Atlantic City to Wash- 
ington. 

The major achievements of the Atlan- 
tic City sessions were: The drafting of a 
comprehensive plan for world food pro- 
duction, economy, and distribution; a 
declaration against the requisitioning of 
land and supplies by armies of occupa- 
tion; a compromise on the thorny ques- 
tion of political refugees, under which 
Russia agreed to let UNRRA continue 
their care without the consent of their 
governments, on the assurance of the 
speediest possible repatriation, the re- 
moval of war criminals, and the dismissal 
from administrative posts of those who do 
not represent recognized regimes. 


Standing Room Only 


Nearly fifteen hundred citizens, 
gathered together from almost every state 
in the Union and from Canada, dis- 
cussed problems of housing at the fif- 
teenth annual meeting of the National 
Public Housing Conference at the Hotel 
New Yorker in New York City on 
March 14, 15; and 16. 

Throughout every session of the confer- 
ence there was standing room only. Ev- 
ery meeting carried the same theme— 
urgency for the passage of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill (see Survey 
Midmonthly, September 1945, page 234). 
The bill is designed to establish a national 
housing agency, permit financing of homes 
for persons in middle income brackets, re- 
activate a conservative but sound public 
housing program, provide for a real slum 
clearance and redevelopment program, 
and insure equal treatment for families 
living in rural America and those living 
in cities. Robert F. Wagner, Jr., speak- 
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ing for his father, explained that passage 
of the bill was necessary to insure a long 
term housing program. 

The critical housing situation through- 
out the country was stressed by every 
speaker. The opening presiding officer, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., put forward 
immediately the question of what was to 
happen to the veteran and his family. 
There was no answer, since the House 
of Representatives had just the week be- 
fore defeated those parts of the veterans 
emergency housing program. 

Contrary to propaganda that public 
and private housing interests have noth- 
ing in common, effective community plan- 
ning and adequate national legislation to 
help get the job accomplished were urged 
alike by Dean Joseph Hudnut of Har- 
vard; R. C. Ingersoll, president of the 
Ingersoll Steel and Disk Division of Borg- 
Warner, Chicago; Dr. C.-E. A. Wins- 
low, chairman of the Housing Authority 
of the City of New Haven; and Robert 
T. Veit, partner in the investment firm 
of Shields and Company, New York. 

The problems of a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House were described by Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, congresswoman from 
Connecticut. Beset by pressures from sel- 
fish interest groups, the committee, she 
said, hears nothing from the people who 
are to suffer from inflation in housing if 
controls are removed. 

The highlight of the three-day meeting 
was the address by Wilson W. Wyatt. 
national housing administrator and em- 
ergency housing expediter, in which he 
discussed the program he recently sub- 
mitted to President Truman. For the 
first time in housing history, hundreds of 
people were turned away from a meeting 
because the dinner was a sell-out two 
days before it was held. Mr. Wyatt 
stated firmly that the foundation of the 
program he recommends is the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill. He explained the 
necessity for sound housing legislation 
and such emergency measures as premium 
payments to producers of critical mate- 
rials and price ceilings on existing homes 
(included in the original Patman bill be- 
fore the House passed it in an emascu- 
lated form). The administrator made it 
perfectly clear that the program he rec- 
ommended was defeated in the House of 
Representatives by special lobby groups 
such as the National Real Estate Board, 
the Producers Council, and the National 
Association of Home Builders. 

On the final morning (when people sel- 
dom attend meetings), at least six hun- 
dred persons heard James G. Patton, 
president of the Farmers Union; Harry 
L. Bates, chairman of the AFL housing 
committee; and William Nicholas, di- 
rector of the housing division, CIO, tell 
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in practical terms why the whole need 
must be met, and why the Wyatt housing 
program, as well as S.1592, must become 
law for the good of the American people. 
Later a formal resolution to this effect 
was passed by the conference group. 

Stealing the spotlight from the no- 
tables, a tenant at Kingsboro Houses, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Mrs. Ethel Gordiev- 
sky—gave the outstanding housing ad- 
dress at the luncheon meeting. She told 
the story of what it means to live in a 
housing project after living in a slum 
apartment. On the same program, Com- 
missioner Philip Klutznick of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, reported on 
the strategic position of local housing au- 
thorities everywhere, indicating that pub- 
lic opinion will be molded by the job that 
is done locally. 

Officers elected for the coming year are 
William J. Guste, New Orleans, presi- 
dent; Bryn J. Hovde, chairman of the 
board; vice-presidents, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., Catherine Bauer, Harry 
Bates and R. J. Thomas; secretary, Lau- 
rine A. Winlack; and treasurer, Morris 
Miller. Lee F. Johnson is executive 
vice-president of the organization, which 
is located at 1015 Fifteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 5. 


Nursing Homes 


Particularly appropriate to this is- 
sue of Survey Midmonthly is special men- 
tion of the plans just adopted by the State 
of Illinois for the inspection and licensing 
of nursing homes for the chronically ill. 
Authority for the plans comes from the 
law passed last July which requires that 
any establishment housing three or more 
persons unable “to care for themselves 
properly,’ must be licensed, and meet 
minimum sanitary, diet, and personnel 
standards. 

Administrative responsibility for in- 
spection has been vested in the division of 
sanitary engineering of the State Health 
Department. By two devices, however, 
cognizance is taken of the fact that stand- 
ards must apply to all phases of the care 
of the chronically ill. A nursing home 
committee, on which are serving the chiefs 
of the divisions of health administration, 
public health nursing, communicable 
diseases, sanitary engineering, and with 
which the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
is cooperating, is formulating general pol- 
icies and standards. In addition, teams of 
field investigators are being trained to 
use an educational approach in their vis- 
its of inspection. Substandard homes are 
being given a reasonable time to improve 
their facilities and bring them up to a 
standard which would permit licensing. 
No license is granted, however, unless the 
home has been certified by the office of 


; 
the state fire marshal, after proper inve 
gation of fire hazards. ) 

Passage of the law climaxed a period 
general concern which came to a head 
January, 1945, when representatives 
fifteen agencies met under the auspi 
of the Institute of Medicine of Chic; 
to discuss the needed legislation. It \ 
enacted six months later. | 

| 
Auto Workers in Action _ 

It was a tumultuous convent 
that the United Automobile Work 
held in Atlantic City late last month, 
resulted in an overturn of the leaders 
of the biggest and most powerful of | 
CIO unions. After strenuous days 4 
nights of campaigning, R. J. Thomas y 
defeated for reelection to the presiden 
and Walter P. Reuther was chosen 
succeed him by the narrow margin of 
votes, out of more than 8,700 ballots 

Mr. Reuther, young (he is only thi 
eight), well educated, widely read in 
tory and economics, already has made 
name as a labor statesman of an a 
gether new stripe. Evidence of the vi 
ous and forthright leadership that : 
be expected of him is to be found in 1 
“Reuther Plan” for the mass producti 
of planes in the defense period; and in 
demand that wages be related to prof 

He actively supports a special comm 
tee set up immediately after the con 
tion to investigate charges of coerciaal 
racketeering in the UAW. The inves 
gation was voted by the convention. — 

In his unsuccessful campaign for : 
election, Mr. Thomas maintained tl 
delegates had been threatened with b 
harm to themselves or their famili 
they failed to support his opponent. § 
ilar charges were made by George 
Addes, secretary-treasurer of the unio 

The investigating committee has ope 
temporary offices in a New York h 
It has declared that it will uncover 
traces of “dirty work” in the UAW, 
urges the 585,000 dues-paying mem! 
to lay before it in person or in wri 
whatever evidence they have as 
coercion, intimidation or other wrol 
doing in the conduct of union affai 
Members giving information are pr 
ised protection. 

Frank Davis, president of Lin 
Local 900, Detroit, is chairman of 
five-man investigating group. As spo 
man for the committee, he stated, “ 
international union is determined at 
costs and in all events to maintain 
UAW as a clean, honest, and rank- 
file union. Rackets and corruption 
no place in our union.” 

The committee’s findings and rec 
mendations will be submitted to th 
ternational executive board for actio 
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HERE IN WASHINGTON 


_ Earty action 1n BotH HousF 
¢ Senate on the Social Protection bills 
' 1779 and H. R. 5234) is indicated 
the speed with which the measures 
i: hurried through committée. The 
tmony had a definitely accelerating 
it on the congressional mind. 
‘he proposal is comparatively simple. 
fierely authorizes the Federal Security 
pacy, by means of technical, profes- 
gil and advisory services, to assist in 
Worganization of state and local pro- 
»as designed to eliminate conditions 
wributing to sex delinquency and to 
»ide for the rehabilitation of sex de- 
fuents. The FSA is further au- 
bized to foster cooperation in com- 
# ities among law enforcement, wel- 
#, and other public and private agen- 
» for the same purpose. 
| he bills are identical. Representative 
‘ion sponsored the measure in the 
‘ise, and Senators Pepper, Taft, La- 
Sette and George in the Senate. The 
mr combination is a nine-day wonder. 
Hire the names of those four gentlemen 
» before seen together on one bill? 
¢- ¢ + 

1 In An 8 TOO DECISION THE U. S. 
seme Court has ruled that an em- 
#e must be given wage credits under 
#5ocial Security Act for back pay. The 
jsion will benefit some 30,000 workers 
8| wage credits of $7,700,000. 

> he case involved a Ford Motor Com- 
# employe, Joseph Nierotko, dis- 
ged for union activity. The National! 
for Relations Board ordered the re- 
4.tement of Mr. Nierotko with a lump 
a) back pay award of $3,501.32. The 
Jcer’ s request that this payment be in- 
ied in his wage credits was denied by 
‘Social Security Board and the case 
‘ to the Supreme Court for decision. 
A + ¢ + 
| REMEMBERING THE NATIONAL 
surces Planning Board’s beautiful job 
= public works, the recent report 
he Federal Works Agency to Con- 
is makes grim reading. 

vate and local communities, the report 
bres, have lagged behind in their 
{ning for public works. “The total 
me of completed plans falls far short 
s1e volume of construction of state and 
« public works required to meet 
s which may arise within the next 
j/years,” it is stated. 
‘fore specifically, the agency said that 
-£ last December the states and their 
‘ical subdivisions had completed plans, 
‘out federal aid, for projects totaling 


j 
,144,000, about half of them in New 
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York State. With federal assistance, 
states and communities were preparing 
plans for $564,932,000 additional con- 
struction. 

The report says that it is believed that 
plant-preparation of state and local public 
works should be stimulated to a more 
adequate extent than has been possible 
under the limited appropriation made by 
Congress for this purpose. The total 
appropriation was $30,000,000 to be 
loaned under the Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act to state and local govern- 
ments for planning. It must be paid back 
when actual construction begins. 


oe: <¢ 


HEARINGS ON THE NATIONAL 
Health Bill (S. 1606), announced for 
March 18, were postponed to April 2 
by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. A crowded calendar was 
given as the reason. 

Senator James E. Murray, committee 
chairman, has indicated that he expects 
the hearings to last about a month. The 
first week will be allocated to testimony 
by sponsors of the bill (Senators Murray 
and Wagner), the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, the Surgeon General, the 
chairman of the Social Security Board 
and the Secretary of Labor. Subsequently, 
testimony will be received from the gen- 
eral public with both proponents and op- 
ponents of the bill having their day in 
court. 

The bill provides, briefly: A national 
system of health insurance covering physi- 
cians’ services, hospital services, labora- 
tory fees, medicines, appliances, dental 
care, and home nursing care; grants-in- 
aid for public health services, maternal 
and child health services, medical care for 
needy persons, medical education and re- 
search. 

Senator Murray, not directly in con- 
nection with the hearings, sent question- 
naires to more than 180 _ professional 
health and medical organizations asking 
them to join in a cooperative attempt to 
stake out specific health goals for the com- 
ing five years. ‘The organizations are 
asked to tell Congress how it can best 
legislate to raise health standards in the 
United States. 


ha * ¢ 


HorprE THAT INDUSTRY HAD 
learned the value of the disabled during 
the war emergency begins to dim. General 
Omar N. Bradley, Veterans Administra- 
tor, recently told the national employ- 
ment committee of the American Legion, 
meeting in Washington, that only about 


one in nine disabled veterans looking for 
jobs had been able to find work. Fur- 
ther, General Bradley said, their difficul- 
ties are increasing, with the gap between 
employment applications and actual place- 
ment steadily widening. In illustration, 
he cited the figures for January—52,000 
handicapped veterans applying for jobs 
and only about 6,000 placed. 

In connection with this situation, the 
United States Employment Service is 
now making a nationwide canvass of em- 
ployers to find job possibilities for 6,000,- 
000 veterans and others expected to be 
seeking employment during the first half 
of 1946. ‘The survey was ordered by 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach because 
the openings now being listed with USES 
are too poor in quality to attract young 
and ambitious job seekers. 

+ +¢ + 

THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
Development has gazed into its crystal 
ball and decided that the only safeguard 
for the country against both inflation and 
deflation is cooperative action by manage- 
ment, labor, and the consuming public. 
The government, the committee holds, 
should take immediate steps to prepare a 
large shelf of public works against pos- 
sible need and to procure the extension of 
unemployment compensation coverage, 
with benefit payments increased where 
they are below satisfactory standards. 

The organization’s research committee 
grimly warns that the present situation 
has in it all the fixings for another boom 
and bust period, duplicating that of the 
Twenties and Thirties. 


¢* ¢ 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE HOUSE 
Ways and Means Committee on social 
security legislation promise to extend in- 
definitely. Any hope of boiling them 
down to a few weeks, or perhaps a few 
months, has evaporated. 


o, O75 14 

GUESTS AT THE DINNER GIVEN 
by the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee early in March in honor of 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt were astounded 
at the lack of attention paid by the press 
to Mrs. Roosevelt’s speech. It was a 
highly significant address from which 
more certainly will be heard later. 

Since she ceased to be First Lady, Mrs. 
Roosevelt has gained rather than lost in 
stature. That speech marks a new phase 
in the life of an extraordinary lady. 


(ea Se Render 
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A system of day care centers: for 
the aged was urged by New York City’s 
commissioner of welfare, Edward E. 
Rhatigan, when he spoke to a group of 
350 social and community workers on 
April 2 at a conference on recreation for 
older persons, held at Hotel Astor. Mr. 
Rhatigan made the point that agencies 
were prone to think of placement as the 
primary method of caring for older 
people, and that the question must be 
looked at in new perspective. 

Sponsor of the conference was the 
Hodson Community Center, cooperative 
project of a group of public and private 
agencies providing a social and educa- 
tional program for older people. (History 
and progress of the center is described in 
an article by Harry Levine in the first 
issue of the new Journal of Geriatrics and 
Gerontology.) Mr. Levine, representing 
the Hodson Center, told the conference 
that “no civilization can afford to have 
ten million permanently idle, even though 
they are past sixty-five, without affecting 
its culture.” 

Other speakers were George Lawton 
(see page 105) and Lee C. Dowling, first 
deputy commissioner of New York State. 
Copies of all speeches are being reprinted 
and may be ordered by writing Harry 
Levine, Hodson Comunity Center, Tre- 
mont Avenue and 177 St., Bronx, N. Y. 


“Alert and Alive at 65” 


Program of the “Golden Age” 
clubs organized for men and women over 
sixty-five in Philadelphia was described 
to the National Recreation Congress 
which met in Atlantic City in late Jan- 
uary, by Jeanne H. Barnes of the Phila- 
delphia Council of Social Agencies. 
Sponsored primarily by a combination of 
churches, the groups are nondenomina- 
tional and their purpose is “purely to 
have a good time.” Club meetings are 
held weekly on Wednesdays and are al- 
ways announced beforehand by individual 
postcard invitations to members. Games, 
special features—such as a_ magician, 
movies, talks—or visits to the zoo or 
flower show, and refreshments make up 
the regular program. Cost of refresh- 
ments and club operation is met by the 
churches and _ voluntary contributions 
from club members. 

In conclusion, Miss Barnes listed seven 
factors which contributed to the success 
of these clubs: ‘“‘a planning committee 
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THE COUNTRY OVER 


; Our Older Citizens 


that shares responsibilities, a club leader 
who attends regularly, refreshments 
daintily served, a definite program fea- 
ture, individual announcement cards, spe- 
cial remembrances like individual birth- 
day cards, and active participation by 
club members as much as possible.” 


Golden Age Hobby Show 
The Cleveland Health Museum, 


reporting in the January issue of its 
Museum’ News on exhibits and shows 
held during 1945, states that one of the 
most popular of the programs was “Live 
Long and Like It.” It was sponsored 
by the Cleveland Welfare Federation’s 
committee on the aged, augmented by the 
Golden Age Hobby Show, held under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Press. On one 
day, a record of over 1,600 persons vis- 
ited the show. 

In connection with the hobby show, 
more than 1,200 exhibits representing 
every craft and domestic science were 
shown by 235 exhibitors who were sixty- 
five years old and over. According to the 
News, visitors’ comments “indicated that 
the workmanship and ingenuity shown 
would reflect credit on any age group.” 

Units in the “Live Long and Like It” 
exhibit which was prepared by the com- 
mittee in cooperation with the Cleveland 
Foundation, the Benjamin Rose Institute, 
and the Jewish Welfare Federation, car- 
ried such titles as “(More People Live 
Longer,” “Jobs After 50?” “How 
Grandma Helped on the Home Front,” 
and “Social Agencies Serving Older 
People.” 


New Recreation Center 


Plans for the establishment of a 
community recreation center for elderly 
residents of the midtown east side of New 
York City are being worked out by the 
Sara Clapp Midtown Council of Social 
Agencies and the Yorkville Civic Coun- 
cil, both of which are affiliated with the 
Welfare Council of New York City. 
Under the auspices of the two councils a 
public meeting was held in late February 
on the topic, “Our Older Neighbors— 
The Forgotten Age,’ at which it was 
stated that 27,000 men and women over 
the age of sixty-five were living in this 
area, many of them in furnished rooms 
with little or no contact with family or 
friends. About one fourth of this num- 
ber are public assistance recipients. 


The committees on recreation for ol 
people of the two councils are curre 
working together to set up a board of 
rectors for the new center and to fin d 
building where the program may © 
housed. 


Appreciation 


The March issue of The Fam 
is devoted to a series of articles on # 
work of Francis H. McLean, pioneer g 
cial worker, who died last June. (§ 
Survey Midmonthly, July 1945.) | 

The composite picture of Mr. M 
Lean’s work—in community organiz 
tion, development of central councils” 
social agencies, organizing family 
cieties, training in professional skills- 
also a picture of the growth of fam 
casework from 1900 to the present. Co 
ies of this issue are available at 35 cer 
each or 10 copies or more at 30 cer 
each, from the Family Welfare Associ 
tion of America, 122 East 22 Street, Ne 
York 10. | 


| 
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A pledge that they will support 
further school strikes on the racial iss 
was given by a committee of white a 
Negro pupils in the Gary, Ind., publ 
schools last month. Plans already : 
been made for what would have been t 
third such strike to disrupt the : 
schools in the current academic year. | 

The students declared that they we 
dropping their earlier demand for the 
moval of Richard T. Nuzum as princip 
of the Froebel school. The storm cent 
of the Gary school controversy had bes 
Mr. Nuzum’s insistence on the incl 
of Negro pupils in school activities. 1 
policy and methods were upheld by an jj 
vestigating committee of outside edi 
cators. 

In its about-face, the committee 
pupils asked that the mayor and t| 
school board “provide for the enrollme 
of students regardless of race, creed | 
color to attend whatever school is locat} 
within the zone of their residence. Fil 
ther, we urge that the complete facil | 

! 


“eS 


ea 


t 
and all activities, clubs and programs } 
all schools be made available to all sty 
dents.” The committee membership 


cluded Mary Balles and Leonard | 
vanda, the two white seniors who 
been the ringleaders in the two sch 
strikes, and in the plans for a third. | 

According to The Christian Centtt 
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)Credit for the organization of the com- 
/ittee, and for the conferences which led 
/> to the present stand belongs to the 
Jary Urban League.” 


ydult Education 


Plans to expand and intensify ef- 
(rts to meet more adequately the need 
jr adult education among Negroes were 
sade at the fifth annual conference on 
'dult Education and the Negro, held at 
) ampton Institute last month, under the 
int auspices of the Associates in Folk 
»ducation, the American Association for 
)dult Education, and the extension di- 
sion of Hampton. The conference 
jianimously recommended that a project 
i) mmittee be appointed and empowered 
> prepare and set in motion a series of 
gecial undertakings, such as programs 
fr migratory farm laborers, family life 
j-oblems, programs for housing projects, 
i Chursday Afternoon Off” institutes, and 
ther schemes related to current needs 
iid interests. 


sivie Centers 


Wider use of public schools as 
‘cal civic centers in order to bring about 
jitter understanding between racial and 
)ligious groups in the neighborhood is 
frged in a recent report to John E. 
3’ade, New York City’s superintendent 
4, schools, made by an advisory commit- 
a2 on human relations, headed by Wil- 
‘im F. Russell, dean of Teachers Col- 
ze, Columbia University. 
1) The report reviewed the work of three 
ch centers established a year ago, where 
See councils, set up under 
‘e leadership of school principals, are 
orking toward a solution of such neigh- 
‘rhood problems as housing, delin- 
+.ency, recreation, employment, as well 
intergroup relationships. 
On the basis of this experience, the re- 
‘rt urges at least five additional centers 
racially mixed neighborhoods. It sug- 
sts that a full fime teacher be assigned 
| the work of each center; that a small 
‘nd for incidental expenses of printing, 
‘meographing, postage, and so on, be 
jovided; that a meeting place be set 
ide as a permanent headquarters in each 
Joject; and that eventually a full time 
retary be provided. The report asks 
at more teachers be trained for com- 
janity leadership. 


ellesley Institute 

A twelve-day summer institute for 
-n and women interested in interna- 
‘nal affairs, race relations and economic 
loblems will be held on the campus of 
\'ellesley College, June 24 to July 5. 
he conference, which is open to all, is 
pected to bring together, as in other 
/ 
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MISS BRECKINRIDGE 


On April first, congratulatory messages from 
friends, colleagues and former students came 
to Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, on the occasion 
of her eightieth birthday. Professor of public 
welfare administration at the University of 
Chicago, Miss Breckinridge has seen public wel- 
fare in this country move from the days when 
social service was a form of generous alms- 
giving to the day when it may be regarded as 
a service of truly professional quality. No small 
part of the leadership which made this possible 
came from her. 


Holder of honorary degrees from several 
leading universities, and a well remembered 
personality to many appreciative social workers 
who have studied with her, Miss Breckinridge 
is an alumna of Wellesley and the University 
of Chicago, and has been a member of the 
university’s faculty since 1902. She is past 
president of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, and the author of a 
dozen important volumes on various aspects of 
social work. 


Surrounded by five hundred notables in the 
field of medicine, education, and hospital ad- 
ministration, Annie W. Goodrich, “elder states- 
man of nursing education,” celebrated her 
eightieth birthday last month as the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by the American 
Journal of Nursing. In her speech to assembled 
friends and associates, Miss Goodrich urged ‘‘an 
integrated nationwide nursing education pro- 
gram to improve health standards throughout 
the United States.” 


Dean emeritus of the Yale University School 
of Nursing since 1934, Miss Goodrich was the 
organizer and first dean of this school as well 
as the Army School of Nursing in World War 
I. She has served as superintendent of nurses 
in New York’s Post-Graduate, St. Luke’s and 
Bellevue Hospitals, and as assistant professor 
in the department of nursing and health at 


Am. Jour. of Nursing 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


MISS GOODRICH 


years, a group of people representing 
many vocations and many states and com- 
munities. “Theme of the 1946 session is 
“Peace, Freedom, Jobs: Our Goals and 
Our Responsibilities.’ Ordway Tead. 
chairman of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of New York City, is head of the 
program committee. Further information 
from Dorothy P. Hill, 14 West Elm 
Avenue, Wollaston 70, Mass. 


As Foreign Students See Us 


Suggestions to American campuses 
made by a representative sampling of the 
10,341 foreign students studying in 
American institutions during the current 
academic year are included in the 1946 
edition of .The Unofficial Ambassador, 
annual publication of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17. The committee was organized in 
1911, under the leadership of Dr. John 
R. Mott of the YMCA. 

The problems of foreign students 
studying in American colleges and uni- 
versities would be lessened, the students 


themselves report, by making plain the 
organization of the curricula; providing 
“classes in English as a foreign lan- 
guage’; better counseling on difficulties 
peculiar to foreign students; improved so- 
cial facilities for foreign students, “which 
now by no means equal educational facil- 
ities’; helping the students gain a truer 
understanding of American institutions, 
history and customs; ‘“‘removal of some of 
the irritating provincialism and ignorance 
of American students concerning foreign 
lands.” 


Hot Lunches in Kentucky 


How the hot lunch pregram in 
the public schools of twelve rural coun- 
ties in Kentucky has improved the health 
of a disadvantaged group of children is 
described in a recent release from the 
American Public Welfare Association. 
The program was started with a two- 
year foundation grant of $12,420. It was 
then taken over by the state department 
of education. Kitchens added to the one- 
room schoolhouses make possible a hot 
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mid-day meal. he mothers of the chil- 
dren volunteered to help prepare the food, 
and contribute part of the materials. 
Children eat in the schoolroom and “take 
turns” serving and clearing up. In one 
county, 20 of the most undernourished 
children were put on a special program, 
with extra food at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
and a rest after lunch. All gained from 
3 to 11 pounds in the first month. The 
school lunch program is correlated with 
the anti-tuberculosis program of the Ken- 


tucky State Board of Health. 


In Print 


“Nosing Out Prejudices, a Pro- 
ject for High School People,” by Fern 
M. Colborn is a stimulating program 
published by The Forerunners, 2929 
Broadway, New York 25. Price ten cents. 

The addresses delivered at the inaugu- 
ration of Bryn J. Hovde as president of 
the New School for Social Research are 


published by the school, 66 West 12 
Street, New York 11, under the title 
“The Education of This Generation.” 
(Survey Midmonthly, January, page 17.) 

Program chairmen seeking speakers for 
school assemblies or forums can find 
sources of lecturers and discussion leaders 
on almost any subject by using the new 
directory of 156 national organizations 
entitled ‘““Where to Get Speakers and 
Discussion Leaders.” Price 50 cents from 
the Program Information Exchange, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7. The direc- 
tory is the first volume of the Program 
Information Service Cumulative Direc- 
tory to sources of program aids and ma- 
terials. 

The attractively illustrated annual re- 
port of the Play Schools Association, Inc.. 
which describes the program of out-of- 
school activities carried on by that agency 
in New York City, will be of wide in- 


terest in other communities. 


Veterans 


Seventy-two apartments available 
in the low rent Fort Greene develop- 
ment. . . . Completion of “comparatively 
few” of the 800 or 900 contemplated 
dwellings at Manhattan Beach and the 
700 at Fox Hills... . Two hundred forty 
homes “planned” for veterans in Flush- 
ing. These are typical New York news 
leaders of recent weeks which reflect the 
mounting difficulty which veterans are 
facing all over the country in finding any 
kind of place in which to live. 

Facts about the basic needs and plans 
to meet them originally documented in 
the report of Wilson W. Wyatt, housing 
expediter, to President Truman in lay- 
ing the foundation for the Veterans 
Emergency Housing Program, have been 
amplified in subsequent statements: 


An urgent need for some 3,000,000 


moderately and low priced homes and 
apartments during the next two years; at 
least 1,200,000 to be started in 1946; 
1,500,000 in 1947. 


Tripling the present labor force en- 
gaged in industrial reconstruction. 


Priorities, and allocation of equipment 
of materials. 


Wage-price adjustment where neces- 
sary and not inflationary. 


As this issue of Survey Midmonthly 
goes to press, Congress has not taken 
final action on the President’s program. 
With substantial amendments, including 
elimination of price ceilings on old hous- 
ing and of the $600,000,000 premium 
payments designed ‘to stimulate produc- 
tion of building materials, the Patman 
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bill passed the House on March 6. ‘The 
companion bill is now before the Senate, 
and it is still possible that these two fea- 
tures—considered the heart of the Wyatt 
program—may be restored. Despite the 
present situation, on March 15, Chester 
A. Bowles, stabilization director, in a 
transcribed broadcast predicted that “in 
the end you’re going to see a good hous- 
ing program come out of Congress.” (See 
page 115 for an account of the annual 
meeting of the National Public Housing 
Conference. ) 


Unemployment 


The present extent of unemploy- 
ment among veterans can be measured in 
several different ways. According to the 
most recent report of the Bureau of the 
Census, 1,040,000 veterans were fully un- 
employed on February 9. This was a 
200,000 increase over the number previ- 
ously reported on January i2. A later 
but differently based index of the extent 
of veteran unemployment is to be found 
in the reports of unemployment compen- 
sation and readjustment allowances paid 
by the Veterans Administration. During 
the week of March 9, a total of 1,442,- 
134 claims were paid. A third source, 
the United States Employment Service, 
reports that 61 percent of all applicants 
for jobs during February were veterans. 
On the other hand, veterans accounted 
for only 36 percent of all job referrals 
and 34 percent of all placements. 

Seriousness of the above situation is 
somewhat mitigated by the fact that the 
winter months have seen demobilization 


at its peak—an average of about 1,000 
000 men a month returning. Also th 
turnover on the unemployment compe 
sation rolls is high. Altogether, about 2 
500,000 men have received compensatio 
while only a little more than half th 
number were on the rolls at the end 
February. Only 10,000 of these h 
been receiving compensation long enoug 
to exhaust their benefits. 


In Print 


“Veterans Information Directory 
lists offices of Veterans Administratio 
employment agencies, veterans organiza 
tions, educational and vocational agenci 
agricultural agencies, where the veter 
may receive information and specialize 
services. he agencies are listed by stat 
giving the name and address of the exec 
tive officer. Price $2 from the Publi 
Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue 
N.W., Washington. 

Also from the Public Affairs Press 
“Unions and Veterans” by A. M. Ram 
say: questions and answers about labor’ 
attitude on seniority, union membership 
collective bargaining, and so on, includin 
a directory of principal AFL and CIC 
national and international unions. Price 
25 cents. 

“Helping Disabled Veterans,” pub- 
lished by the American Red Cross for its 
home service workers, gives specific in 
formation about diseases and disabilities 
and their meaning to the disabled person. 
From the American National Red Cross. 
Seventeenth and D Streets, N.W. SS 
ington 13. 

“The Peoria Plan for Human Re 
habilitation” describes the plan worke 
out by this community to meet the need 
of disabled men returning from milita 
to civilian life. Examples of successf 
adjustment of the physically handicappec 
to industry and business are given by w. 
of describing experiences of Peoria e 
ployers. ‘“The Peoria Plan,” 415 Liber 
Street, Peoria 2, Ill. * 

“Industrial Rehabilitation,” 


the Center for Safety Education, Ne 
York University, is a collection of nin 
teen articles on present practices in indv 


the university, New York City. 


Educational Notes 


Sixty-six percent of the 11,68 
men students registered at Columbia Un 
versity are former servicemen. “Unless 
student activity has a close relation to 
educational interests, the veteran is ni 
interested,” reports Edward J. Gran 
university registrar. . . . Fall enrollm 
will go up to 200,000, double the peac 
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}me peak, Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
pld the heads of New York State’s 
\}ghty-five colleges and universities at a 
j;cent emergency conference in the state 
jipital. 


! Veterans Insurance 


The fact that a majority of serv- 
jemen are letting their government life 
jisurance lapse is giving concern to the 
feterans Administration and advisers in 
}ical service centers. In many cases, at 
jast, the reason is said to be merely over- 
jzht or neglect. Reinstatement is easy, 
jJwever, and service centers are being 
irged to make this clear to the men 
ith whom they come in contact. If the 
ypse has been no longer than three 
Jonths, the veteran does not have to 
ke a physical. examination. If more than 
iree months, he must do so. In either 
yise, he must pay two months’ back 


/-emiums. 


Mental Health 


Sponsorship of eleven mental hy- 
tene bills in the recent session of the 
sew York State legislature represented 
fie first half year’s work of the People’s 
fiommittee for Mental Hygiene, which 
}as organized last fall with Ellen C. 
philtine, author of “They Walk in 
» arkness,” as chairman. ‘Taking “a new 
bid dynamic approach to the concern for 
ye welfare of the mentally ill,” the com- 
vittee has worked through specialized, 
s\presentative subcommittees with tech- 
cal assistance from those experienced in 
jjaming legislation, toward its dual pur- 
ise of “enlightening the public as to its 
‘sponsibility toward the nearly 100,000 
tients in the New York State mental 
})spitals,” and enlisting support of a con- 
uous program of progressive legisla- 
on. 

) Sponsors of the committee who repre- 
iat not only New York State but sev- 
al other states, include psychiatrists, 
= clergymen, social workers, 
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‘rents, nurses, attendants, and members 
| organizations of recovered patients and 
/ the relatives of patients still confined 
' state hospitals. 


| The committee has so far focused its at- 


‘ation on helping raise the standards of 
‘re and treatment in state mental hos- 
jtals. The bills before the legislature 
valt with nutrition control; civil service 
ae to obtain more and better trained 


‘rsonnel; expansion of family care for 


q 
) 


‘tients in outside communities; separa- 
on of children, aged patients, psycho- 
ths, and alcoholics; and more humane 
/nsideration of the relatives of the pa- 
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1888—LINTON B. SWIFT—1946 


Linton B. Swift, well-known to social 


workers the country over, died in New 
York, April 11, after a brief illness. 


General director of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America for twenty- 
six years, Mr. Swift had previously been 
associated with agencies in Louisville, 


Ky., and St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Swift was born in St. Paul, Minn., 
graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota, and the St. Paul College of Law. 
He practiced in St. Paul for seven years 
before joining the army in 1917. 


After the war, Mr. Swift served on 
the U. S. Peace Commission, where he 
first became interested in social work. 
Later, during the depression, he was a 
member of the advisory committee of 
the Federal Security Agency. 


Author of several pamphlets and 
many articles on social work, Mr. Swift 
had held office in the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, the AASW, and 
the National Social Work Council. He 
also helped organize the National Case 
Work Council and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly. 


Status of the bills shows that cer- 
tain of the committee’s objectives are al- 
ready being attained. In two cases, pro- 
posals are being incorporated into ad- 
ministration bills. One other project 
will be assigned to an existing commis- 
sion. 


For the Mentally Il Child 


As a result of action taken by the 
Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Hygiene, effective January 1, the Metro- 
politan State Hospital has been desig- 
nated to receive all patients fifteen years 
of age or under, from the entire state, 
according to the January issue of the 
Bulletin published by the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene. A hundred- 
bed unit has been set aside in the hos- 
pital in order to see that these young 
patients “may be properly segregated 
from the mentally ill adults and, at the 
same time, receive adequate educational 
and recreational facilities.” Although the 
unit is now being used for psychotic chil- 
dren only, it is planned that as soon as 


practicable it will also be open for sep- 
arately handled study and treatment of 
behavior problems in children. 

The action of the department estab- 
lished the entire state, with the excep- 
tion of the city of Boston, as a state hos- 
pital district for this age group. Boston 
children may be admitted to the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital for a period of 
study only. The Bulletin suggests that 
the Massachusetts plan may lead to the 
development of an important center for 
study, treatment, and care of both 
problem and psychotic children. 


Placement Service 


A psychiatric personnel placement 
service has been established under joint 
auspices of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. Designed to help 
physicians and psychiatrists make contact 
with such training opportunities as resi- 
dencies, postgraduate courses and fellow- 
ships, the service also will aid institutions 
in locating suitable candidates for ap- 
pointments. 

Medical schools, hospitals, clinics, in- 
dustrial organizations, and others em- 
ploying or training psychiatric personnel 
are being invited to submit full informa- 
tion regarding available positions and 
courses. Foundations, universities, and 
other agencies are being asked to report 
pertinent fellowships in psychiatry, psy- 
chosomatic medicine, and child guidance. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Captain 
Forrest M. Harrison (MC) USN, Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


Jobs and Workers 


In an effort to improve labor- 
management relations in Toledo, Ohio, 
the city council has approved an “‘indus- 
trial relations’ charter. The agreement 
creates a tripartite committee of eighteen 
members which will carry on fact-finding 
and provide arbitration facilities. The 
committee, which is to be equally repre- 
sentative of labor, management, and the 
public, will be named by the mayor. 

The aim of the committee is not only 
to settle disputes, but to “cultivate con- 
ditions and relationships in the com- 
munity” that will prevent them. 

The committee will be guided in its 
work by the six-point charter, under 
which: management acknowledges the 
right of employes to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively; labor recognizes “the 
inherent right of management to direct 
the operations of the enterprise”; neither 
management nor labor will discriminate 
against any employe because of race or 
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SUT 


As a Social Worker 


. your 
point of view 
Wo) lea ck 
perspective ... 

unless you read 


Geriatrics 


It has a direct and’ in- 
creasingly vital bearing 
on your work. The prob- 
lems of old age will al- 
ways be one of ‘your 
major interests, and here, 
in one_ distinguished 
journal, is a wealth of 
exclusive material — the 
significant developments 
in geriatrics as they oc- 
cur in internal medicine, 
surgery, psychiatry and 
other specialties. 


(eriatri¢s 


is edited by a board of 
important physicians, 
professors, researchers 
and medical writers. 


Ceriatrics 


has been selected as the 
official organ of the 
American Geriatrics So- 
ciety and publishes all 
its official transactions 
and professional papers. 


Geriatrics 


is moderately priced at 
$3 a year for the six 
issues. (50c per copy) 


Act Today—Fill Out the 


Coupon 


Ud 


Enter my subscription. 


Check enclosed....Send bill... .$3. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MIDMONTHLY) 


IEA TAVey Ye apie rel ee Get Path cs et 
(ANd dress eer heed oa eee ae 
(Oita ris crocs Geers Zone... .State 
= GERIATRICS = 
= 84 South 10th St., = 
= Minneapolis 2, Minn. = 
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color; management and labor will seek 
to improve productive efficiency and to 
further technological advances; “labor 
and management realize that differences 
and disagreements should be minimized 
by joint discussion and by voluntary util- 
ization of mediation, fact-finding and ar- 
bitration facilities, made available through 
the labor - management - citizens commit- 
tee’; labor and management agree “that 
an educational program is desirable to 
promote a better understanding among 
workers, union officials, supervisors, fore- 
men, and managers.” 


Child Labor 
The National Child Labor Com- 


mittee calls attention to two amendments 
to $. 1349, the pending measure which 
would strengthen and extend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Both the amend- 
ments were introduced by Senator Ful- 
bright of Arkansas. The first would ex- 
empt children engaged in messenger work 
from the child labor provisions of the act. 
The committee comments, “This would 
mean that there was no minimum age 
under the federal law for telegraph mes- 
senger boys. They would be subject only 
to state laws which, in most states, set 
only a fourteen-year age minimum, and 
in some states set no age minimum.” The 
second amendment would permit lower 
wage rates for messenger boys under 
eighteen years than for adult messengers. 
The National Child Labor Committee 
points out that “‘this would inevitably re- 
sult in the replacement of older workers 
by school-age children.” 


Seniority and Veterans 


A non-veteran of more seniority 
cannot be displaced to make room for a 
returning serviceman, according to the de- 
cision in the first case affecting the re- 
employment rights of a veteran to reach 
a federal appellate court. The appeal was 
taken by Local 13 of the Independent 
Union of Maritime and Shipbuilding 
Workers, CIO. The case involved a 
welder, a veteran, who, under the terms 
of a union contract, was twice tempo- 
rarily laid off by a Brooklyn drydock and 
repair company in favor of other welders 


In April Survey Graphic 
Meet Two Families 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Our Newest Americans 
Maurice R. Davie 


Full Circle, 1848-1946 Alvin Johnson 
Europe’s Empty Bread Basket 
Roy F. Hendrickson 
Asia’s Broken Rice Bowl 
Pierce Williams 
The Long Shadow of Mr. Bowles 
Caroline F. Ware 
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with greater seniority. The  vetera 


claimed priority over all but veterans dur 
ing the one year’s reemployment at hi 
prewar job, guaranteed him by the Se 
lective Service Act. In the opinion in th 
case, written by Judge Learned Hand 
with Judge Jerome N. Frank concurring 
the Court said, “It seems to us beyon 
debate that it was not intended that th 
veterans should gain in seniority.” 


Henry Street Contract 


The Henry Street Settlement, ot 
New York’s lower East Side, last montl 
signed its first contract with the Socia 
Service Employes Union. The agree 
ment includes a minimum wage provisior 
($1,560 a: year), voluntary dues check 
off, four weeks vacation for all workers 
At the start of the negotiations, the set 
tlement formulated its collective bargain 
ing policy thus: “Our approach to this 
agreement between the union and the set 
tlement starts with the basic assumptior 
that both settlement and union have 
kindred objectives, namely, the advance 
ment of living and working conditions 
... It is our hope and belief that a union 
agreement can be worked out which maj 
give greater security to staff member 
and at the same time, further rather than 
handicap, the service that Henry Stree 
offers its neighbors.” 

The National Federation of Settle 
ments has been on record since 1938 as 
favoring collective bargaining in neigh 
borhood houses. Contracts similar to the 
Henry Street agreement have been negott- 
ated in other settlements in New York 
City, and in several other cities. 1 
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In Print 


“Religion and Labor,” a 32-page 
pamphlet published by the National Re 
ligion and Labor Foundation, 106 Car- 
mel Street, New Haven 6, Conn., sug 
gests projects for joint church and union 
action, and outlines in detail a method for 
attacking the problem of race prejudiagl 


Masei THorpe BoarpMan, f 
twenty-five years national secretary of th 
American Red Cross, died in Washing: 
ton in March at the age of eighty-five. — 

Her career of service to the Red Cro 
is well summed up in the citation give 
her by the late President Roosevelt, o! 
the occasion of her retirement in 1944 
“To Mabel Thorp Boardman, inspirer ¢ 
the organization and administration 


5° 


and women in the vision of the Red Cros 
as a national and international instrument! 
of service, practical idealist, tireless, loya 
wise and constant, possessed of man} 
talents, she has devoted her life to ont 
purpose—the American Red Cross.” 
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YCHIATRIC PRIMER FOR THE VET- 
WAN’S) FAMILY AND FRIENDS, by 
jxander Dumas and Grace Keen. Univer- 
of Minnesota Press. $2. 

RETURNING VETERAN HAS TRIG- 
)\ a barrage of literature concerned 
i) his resorption into civilian life. 
2 thoughtful authors identify the in- 
d problems as disorders of our cul- 
rather than of the veteran himself. 
# extremists have protested the idea 
4the veteran is a changed man, not 
ig to face the uncomfortable fact 
four years of time cannot pass with- 
whange in everything. 

it has not this barrage really come 
‘the anxieties of the writers and the 
mers of their writings? There is 
Nout doubt, an anxiety bred of our 
je to make November 11, 1918 an 
¥o world wars, a failure to have fore- 
G@d the disasters of World War II, 
fi fear that our sins are catching up 
i us. The victims of our sins are 
f veterans. The worst victims can 


a our consciences but the living 


as have our fate in their hands. Our 
e is in the hands of the veteran. 
t who are worried about it do not 
o be reminded of it, so they protest 
st the barrage and the idea that the 
in of the veteran poses a problem. 
lise of this grave element most of 
@vritings have been sound; sound in 
‘ind constructive in spirit. 

die book under review, “A Psychi- 
a Primer for the Veteran’s Family 
Friends,” is also sound and con- 
ive. 
preceding books for it focuses more 
gee specially handicapped veteran. It 
ls as a story of five returning men 


Ne women folks await them at a rail- 


l-ictly a business proposition. 

‘ere are few spots in this book that 
int specific criticism. “There is some 
on as to whether the government is 
buld be as free, as is implied, in tell- 
mployers or any one else the diag- 
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It is more limited in scope: 


BOOK REVIEWS 


noses of veterans without the consent ot 
the veteran himself. There is an implica- 
tion that the diagnosis of psychoneurosis 
is arrived at by excluding the presence of 
physical disability and the presence of 
psychosis. The fact is that psychoneu- 
rosis has some very positive characteristics 
without which the diagnosis would be un- 
warranted in spite of negative physical 
examination. Also, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether one could have an ep- 
ileptic seizure so slight and short that 
no one is aware of it. How then could 
we say that it ever existed? In spite of 
these reservations, this book deserves seri- 
ous reading. 

GEorGE §. STEVENSON, M. D. 
Medical Director, The National Com- 

mittee for Mental Hygiene 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE 
SCHOOL, by William C. Kvaraceus. World 
Book Company. $2. 

IT HAS LONG BEEN OBVIOUS THAT THE 

school, in our civilization, is elected to do 

something about juvenile delinquency. It 


does not want to; it protests; it wriggles | 


and squirms; it says, “We haven’t time.” 
And it takes refuge in the pathetic appeal 
ad hominen: ‘Our poor classroom teach- 
ers are already overworked’—frequently 
forgetting to add ‘“‘and underpaid.” 

Meanwhile, it scolds children, keeps 
them after school, gives them extra tasks, 
sends them to the principal, often grades 
their deportment, gives testimony to the 
juvenile court, is called upon by the pro- 
bation offiicer—unable to escape responsi- 
bility for mischievous and unruly conduct. 

Time? ‘Time is essentially a matter of 
inclination and number of people to do 
allotted work. And who said anything 
about the classroom teacher being the 
chief reliance of the school in a program 
to diminish delinquency and reeducate the 
delinquent ? 

When the school catches up with the 
policeman and the parent, and learns that 
juvenile delinquency is, on the whole, un- 
ruly conduct, and that juvenile delin- 
quents are practically all school children, 
it will come out of its stupor and wel- 
come both its responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. Fortunately some schools are do- 
ing this—and some educators and muni- 
cipal officials are trying to demonstrate 
ways in which the school can be useful. 

This ‘book describes such effort in an 
industrial city of 60,000 population—- 
Passaic, N. J. Passaic has a children’s 
bureau, which is an integral unit of its 
school system. In charge of this bureau 
is an assistant superintendent of schools, 

(Continued on page 125) 


(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be 


New Goals 
for 
Old Age 


Edited by George Lawton, Di- 
rector, Old Age Counselling Cen- 
ter, New York City. 


“This intelligent discussion 
will furnish helpful enlighten- 
ment to the administrators of 
institutions for the care of 
the aged, to employers who 
have to decide about the re- 
tirement of aging workers, to 
the makers and moulders of 
public policies with respect to 
old age, to families in which 
one or more of the older gen- 
eration are members, and to 
the old people themselves.” 
—The Christian Century. 

$2.75 


For Fall, 1946 


AGING SUCCESSFULLY 


By George Lawton 


Public 
Medical Care 


By Franz Goldmann, M.D. 


‘An important contribution to 
sounder thinking and doing 
with regard to public medical 
care. The general public, 
whose care is in question, 
should be fully aware of the 
facts contained in this author- 
itative book.” — New York 
Times $2.75 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY __N. Y, 27 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS | 


American Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
—Administered through national headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and five area 
offices in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo., San 
Francisco, Calif. There are 3,757 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Services to 
the Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, 
Relief to prisoners of War, Blood Donor 
Service, Disaster Relief and Civilian War 
Aid, Office of the Medical Director, Nurs- 
ing Service, Nutrition Service, First Aid, 
Water Safety and Accident Prevention, Vol- 
unteer Special Services, American Junior 
Red Cross, and Foreign War Relief. 


Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. M. C. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director. 


aig 
Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social] work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 


ice, research. Write for list of publications, 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York 10. Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organization, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Studies in the 
Professions. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in prac- 
tical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Yy, 


Information Bureau 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 
INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 175 
N. Y. A non-profit Bureau, established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field of 
philanthropy, national and international, and 
to advise contributors in their giving. Some 
700 different philanthropic agencies are in- 
quired about annually. The Bureau investi- 
gates agencies and reports whether eleven 
essential standards as to reliability and ef- 
fectiveness are met. Bureau members who 
are eligible for its confidential reports 1in- 
clude individuals, corporations, chambers of 
commerce, some 500 local community chests 
and councils, and 40 foundations. Publishes 


annually “Giver’s Guide to National Philan- 
thropy,” price 10c, and periodic newsletters 
to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
Survey Midmonthly twelve times 
a year. 


Rates are 30 cents a line (ac- 
tual) per insertion. For informa- 
tion contact the Advertising 
Department, 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MIDMONTHLY ) 
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Child Welfare 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
er court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 

rsons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
ions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
ex. 2-3147. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Set- 

ment Houses and Community Centres in 

reater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael  P. 
Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
Center, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth 
Avenue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
49th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activi- 
ties, methods, financing. Organizes new 
Clubs. BoyscluBs prepare boys for respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Activities include 
recreation, physical and health training, vo- 
cational training and guidance, and character 
building under leadership. Work with boys 
from low income areas. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
ress in 1916 to develop character in boys 
£ train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert 
Fretwell, Chief Scout Executive. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 16. Dr. Bernice Baxter, 
President; Miss Martha F, Allen, National 
Executive. Founded by a group of educa- 
tors; incorporated 1912. Oldest national 
organization in America serving girls, pro- 
vides health and character building program, 
with emphasis on home skills. Age groups 
served are Blue Birds (7-9 years), Camp 
Fire Girls (10 through junior high school 
age), and Horizon Clubbers (senior high 
through junior college). 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders an 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JUVENILE 
AGENCIES—Devoted to improving meth- 
ods of care and rehabilitation of delinquent, 
dependent and neglected children and pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. Annual meeting, ‘The Proceed- 
ings,’ sent to members. Fee $3.00. Estab- 
lished 1903. Executive Secretary, E. L. 
Johnstone, Woodbine, New Jersey. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
Chicago, Illinois. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
Tenn., President; Lawrence J. Linck, Exec- 
utive Director. Promotes organization of 
national, state, provincial and local socie- 
ties in behalf of the handicapped. Renders 
professional field consultation services. As- 
sists in drafting and securing the passage of 
legislation in behalf of cripples. Maintains 
a Bureau _of Information with loan library 
service. Conducts yearly an Easter Crip- 
pled Children Seal Campaign. Bulletins, 
‘The Crippled Child’? magazine, bimonthly, 
$1 a year. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :— 
Collects information about correctional insti- 
tutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormack, Exec. Dir. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE with 
branches seeks to improve living and ¥ 
ing conditions among Negroes. Cond 
surveys and research as basis for its § 
ices. During war and post-war eriod 
cializes in securing full use of Negro rt 
power in production and reconversion, ] 
lishes ‘‘Opportunity,” Journal of Negro J 
and other special bulletins on interracial 
community problems. Provides fclowenl 
Social Work and Labor Relations. 
solicited. 1133 Broadway, New York 1 


—F 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has 
lowed a program of service in offering p 
tical training for Negro youth and in 
motion of interracial good will. Maint 
Department of Recurds and, Research 
compiling and releasing pertinent infor 
tion on race relations and Negro progr 
Published material available. F. D. Pat 
son, President, Tuskegee Institute, Alaba 

i 
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NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATI 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
bring to everybody in America, young 
old, an opportunity to find the best and n 
satisfying recreational use of leisure t 
through participation in music, drama, sp 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activit 
and to help secure adequate playgrot 
recreation centers, swimming ‘pools, beac 
athletic field and other recreational facilit 


A 
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Religious Organizations 


' 


} 
HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NOR 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New Y 
City. The inter-denominational home f 
sion body of 23 denominations. Execui 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mar! 4 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: West 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West A 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Wes 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash A 
Chicago, Ill. | 
i 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE a 


145 East 32 Street, New York 16, 
Frank L. Weil, President; Max W 
Treasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, Secre 
Louis Kraft, Executive Director. A nat 
agency serving as National Association 
Jewish Community Centers, YMHAs, € 
and providing welfare, religious and so 
activities for soldiers and sailors and 
members of armed forces. A membe 
the United Service Organizations. 


tempt to help build a society in which 
abundant life is possible for every indivi 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EWL 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New Yor 
N. Y. FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE | 
FAITH AND HUMANITY. SER 
TO FOREIGN BORN—Immigrant 
port and dock work, naturalization 
Americanization classes, location of rela 
in war-separated families. SOCIAL 
FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Co 
houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; sc 
ships, camps, teen-age canteens; work 
handicapped. Participation in national 
time programs through educational pro; 
and community activities. EDUCAT 
DIVISION-_Con 


Sections in United States. 100 Junior 
Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG M 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 | 
son Ave., New York City; 1187 local 
ciations federated for Christian le 
and citizenship training among young 
and boys. ‘ 


SURVEY MIDMO 


Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


i)CAN SOCIETY FOR THE HARD OF 
WRING—1537 35th Street, N.W., Washing- 
D. C. A national organization devoted to 
@ition of deafness, conservation of hearing 
shabilitation of the hard of hearing. Monthly 
gation, HEARING NEWS, $2.00 a year. 
ture for sale. Information given concerning 
y)ms of the hard of hearing. Field Service. 
iewart Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. 
jjt1am, Executive Vice President. 


NAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN. 
3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colorado. 
@:1 Schaefer, Executive Director, Chas. J. 
ian, M.D., Medical Director. Free, non- 
‘an for needy tuberculous adults and chil- 
(Kosher dietary.) Maintains children’s 
» Medical, educational, vocational, occupa- 
@ psychological, psychiatric and social serv- 
|_H. J. Corper, M.D., Research Director. 
jRuth Axelrad, director of Social Service and 
ronal Therapy. New York area: 19 West 
{3t., Herman Sanders, director; applications 
wis. Erna L. Lindenbaum, director of Social 
(ie. Philadelphia area: 1831 Chestnut St., 
wl Greenspun, director. Chicago area: 30 
i La Salle St. Other applications through 
Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds or 
{, to Hospital. 
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iINAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
| Broadway, at 58th St., New York, Dr. 
will Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets 
ai:hods and programs for the prevention of 
Malosis. Publications sold and distributed 
th state associations in every state. Ameri- 
tteview of Tuberculosis, medical journal, 
St. year; and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, 


D PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF 
2ICA, INC. (formerly Birth Control Fed- 
4 of America)—A clearing house cooperat- 
(th social workers in referring mothers to 
lly directed birth control clinics in 42 
b including 20 centers in Greater New York. 
slas lacking centers, qualified physicians are 
yle. Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, 
Work City. Wickersham 2-8600. Honorary 
an, Margaret Sanger. President, The Rev. 
ifus P. Trowbridge; Associate Medical Di- 
) Eva F. Dodge, M.D 


ESEARCH COUNCIL ON PROBLEMS 
MUCOHOL, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
i Y. An associated society of The American 
tition for the Advancement of Science. Its 
B to help bring about, through research and 
‘on, a continuing reduction in alcoholism 
.e alcoholic psychoses, accidents, ineffici- 
and various states of ill health associated 
Mie excessive use of alcohol. Members pay 


i Pa.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 
th St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference 


organization to discuss the principles of 
arian effort and to increase the efficiency 
al service agencies. Each year it holds an 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
lings of the meeting and issues a quarterly 
$). Proceedings are sent free of charge to 
Inbers upon payment of a membership fee 
‘73rd Annual Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., May 


‘WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 122 
2nd Street, New York City. National 
‘at and counseling service in case work 
Membership_organization for social work- 
agencies. No placement fee. Louise C. 
‘mtz, Director. 


chosen for special fitness for this kind of 
work. Among the staff members are a 
psychologist, a psychiatric social worker, 
two so-called attendance officers (in effect, 
visiting teachers), four persons assigned 
by the chief of police (one a_police- 
woman), and clerical assistants. To this 
bureau are referred those children of 
Passaic who get into trouble, whether by 
mischief, obvious bad adjustment to their 
surroundings, or actually falling into the 
hands of the police. Children caught by 
the police are turned over to this bureau 
for study and treatment—a _ revolution. 
The bureau has all the necessary legal 
authority to proceed from that point on. 
Children are also referred to the bureau 
by schools, social agencies (including re- 
creational), churches, complaints by 
neighbors, and, yes, parents. The bureau 
uses available facilities: state mental hy- 
giene clinics, clinics at local hospitals, 
private welfare agencies, individual prac- 
titioners, recreational groups, plus its own 
diagnostic study, supervision, and treat- 
ment. It is the city’s central operating 
agency and influence in the treatment and 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
Other cities preceded Passaic in start- 
ing such programs, and some have de- 
veloped larger organizations (with sig- 
nificant differences), but this is perhaps 
the fullest account of the workings and 
implications of a program of this kind. 
It will be seen that the responsibility of 
the classroom teacher becomes primarily 
that of deciding when a child needs spe- 
cial help, and thus her complaint is dis- 
missed. It will be seen also that the ques- 
tion of time is taken care of, since a spe- 
cial unit has been added to the school 
organization. The book discusses the 
first 750 cases referred to the bureau, 
attempting some conclusions, but goes be- 
yond that and becomes in a sense a text 
on the program of a unified community 
attack against juvenile delinquency. 
WINTHROP D. LANE 
Washington, D. C. 


OUT OF CARNAGE, by Alexander R. Griffin. 
Howell, Soskin. $3. 


IN EVERY WAR THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
life and death takes place not only in the 
front lines but behind them, in the effort 
to save the wounded from death and dis- 
ability, to protect the healthy from dis- 
ease, and to cure the sick. From this 
effort, paradoxically intense amidst the 
horrors and destructiveness of war, arise 
discoveries and techniques which mean, 
if they can be applied in peacetime for 
the benefit of all, enormous strides in 


the betterment of human health. 

“Out of Carnage” is an effort to bring 
together the stories of the advances in 
medicine and in the protection of health 
coming from the military experiences of 


(In answering advertisements tlease mention Survey MIDMONTHLY) 


this war—penicillin, DDT, control of 
malaria, the newer psychiatry, blood 
plasma, and the rest. The implications 
of them all, taken together, are stu- 
pendous and the panoramic view of them 
given in this book is its chief virtue. Each 
chapter is devoted to a particular topic; 
each story is worth telling, and is ac- 
curately told. 

The author, at his best, is an excellent 
and absorbing narrator. The accounts of 
the control of malaria and typhus are 
splendid examples of scientific exposition 
for the nontechnical reader. 

Unfortunately, the book is uneven in 
quality and some subjects, interesting in 
themselves, are treated in an awkward 
and overtechnical manner. There are 
irritating errors in typography and spell- 
ing, some minor errors in fact, and sev- 
eral word-for-word repetitions that mark 
the book as too hasty a job. In spite of 
this, it is worth reading for the wealth 
of factual material about the medical 
miracles of this war. 

DEAN A. Crark, M. D. 
Medical Director, Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York 


A CHINESE VILLAGE, by Martin C. Yang, 
Columbia University Press. $3. 


HERE IS A DESCRIPTION OF THE AU- 
thor’s own village, covering individual, 
family, neighborhood, and community as- 
pects, written with frankness, honesty, 
and without pretense. Interpretation is 
left largely to the reader, but the basis 
for interpretation is clear. The author’s 
own conclusion about the basic unit for 
progressive community development is 
sound and could only be made by one 
thoroughly familiar with Chinese vil- 
lages and market towns. In other words, 
one finds for the subjects described, most 
of the answers for the inquiring mind. 
The intimate experience of the author is 
reflected in his description of such sub- 
jects as the economic urge within the 
family and clans, conflicts caused by in- 
troduction of Christianity, ‘face,’ and 
failure of reformers to establish a new 
tea house in a center other than the ac- 
customed market town. 

Dr. Yang concludes that political 
democracy within the rural community 
does not exist. Moreover, he explains 
how the new county system and its sub- 
divisions, recently organized in China, 
cuts across natural administrative units. 
He rightly criticizes the system because 
the sub-units of administration are too 
small to support thé administrative of- 
ficers required. 

An excellent index makes possible easy 
reference to any subject pertaining to 
rural village life. J. Lossinc Buck 
Professor in Agricultural Economics 
University of Nanking 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Exhibit and Consultation at Booth 
American Journal on Mental Deficiency, $4.00 per year 
Annual Meeting, Montreal, Canada, October 2, 3, 

4 and 5, 1946 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 


See Program for National Conference 
Consultation Service Available at Booth of National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


May 17, 18 and 19, Delegate Confererce, Hotel Statler 

May 18, 7:00 P.M.—25th Anniversary Dinner, Hotel Statler 

May 23, 2:00 to 3:30 P.M. Meeting on Registration and 
Licensing of Social Workers 

Consultation and literature at Association’s Booth 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF GROUP WORK 


Annual Meeting, Buffalo, New York, May 20-23, 1946 
Consultation service available at booth 

Afternoon sessions: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
Evening meeting: Thursday 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Department of Social Welfare and Public Health 
Exhibit and Consultation at Booth and Afternoon Sessions 
Headquarters: Lafayette Hotel 


AMERICAN LEGION 
National Child Welfare Division 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Delegates invited to visit headquarters booth and attend 
meeting on ‘“Volunteers—From War to Peace,” 2:30 
Tuesday afternoon, May 21, sponsored jointly by the 
Red Cross and the National Committee on Volunteer 
Services of Community Chests and Councils 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


Meeting May 23rd, 8:30 P.M. Hotel Statler 
“An Experiment in Cooperative Community Organization” 
Consultation service at exhibit booth 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Headquarters—Hotel Lafayette 

Consultation at Booth and Hotel 

Afternoon sessions: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
Annual meeting Thursday evening—see Program 


CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


All meetings at Touraine Hotel 
For program and information address: 
Dr. Beverley M. Boyd, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 


Headquarters, Statler Hotel 
Consultation Service, Exhibit 
Social Service Index 

Committee on Volunteer Service 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Headquarters, Hotel Statler 

Membership meeting, Thursday evening, Hotel Statler 
Publications display and staff appointments, Memorial 
Auditorium 


Associate and Special Group Meetings 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 


May 20th, 2:00 to 3:30 P.M. 

May 21st, 4:00 to 5:30 P.M. : 

May 24th, 9:00 to 10:30 A.M.—Joint group meeting with 
the Case Work Division 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Consultation at booth 

Meeting May 22, 2:00 P.M., Hotel Statler 
Subject: Youth Employment and Education 
Speakers: Eduard C. Lindeman; RoysSorenson 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. 


Meeting, Wednesday afternoon, May 22nd 
Consultation at booth 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL WELFARE 


Annual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, May 15-19 
For details, program information, etc., write to Herbert H. 
Aptekar, Secretary, 184] Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF HOUSING ASSOCIATIONS 
and NATIONAL PUBLIC HOUSING CONFERENCE 
Cooperative exhibit booth on citizens’ organizations in 
housing. Booth staffed courtesy of Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 


32nd Conference 

May 16-19—Hotel General Brock, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
May 20—4 P.M. Buffalo 

Booth and Consultation Service 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


May 17-18, Statler Hotel 

Subjects: probation, parole, juvenile courts, detention, com- 
munity preventive movements 

Consultation booth 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY COUNCIL FOR 
HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 
Publicity materials and public relations techniques for 
health and welfare agency interpretation, Delegates are 
invited to headquarters booth—exhibit of publicity port- 
folios and consultation service by staff members 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


May 24—Afternoon program—Auditorium Lecture Room 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
BLINDNESS, INC. 


Wednesday, May 22, 4-5:30 P.M., Auditorium, Lecture Hall 

Subject: Integration of Eye Services in Programs of Com- 
munity Social Agencies 

Exhibit and Consultation Booth 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Delegates invited to visit booth for pamphlets and literature 
related to Planned Parenthood. 

Meeting: Statler Hotel, Tuesday, May 21, 2:00 P.M. on 
“Infertility: Its Diagnosis and Treatment” 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly 
Book Exhibits 


73rd National Conference of Social Work 


Buffalo, 1888 —1909—1939—1946 — 
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SURVEY — 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKER for home finding and child 
placement in Protestant Children’s Agency. 
Suburb of Chicago. Good salary. Educational 
opportunities, Bensenville Home, Bensenville, 
Illinois. Attention Superintendent. 


WANTED: CASEWORKER, woman, for ma- 
ternity home—unmarried mothers. Capacity 25 
clients. Requirements: Graduate of recognized 
school, Salary range $1500 to $2000, with or 
without full maintenance. Write: Major Flor- 
ce Spath, 836 Beecher Street, Cincinnati 6, 

io. 


CASE WORKERS, two, master’s degree or 
equivalent, between 35 and 40, with experi- 
ence in Child Welfare field. Position embraces 
work with the unmarried mother, home stud- 
ies wath the adoptive applicants, visits to 
adoptive homes. Salary range $230 to $250 
a month. 8348 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and ex- 
perienced, to have charge of a family service 
department in multiple service Jewish case 
work agency. Responsibilities include super- 
vision ef worker and _ students, administration 
of unit and community committe work. Sal- 
ary range $2700 to $3800. 8315 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally qualified, 
by Jewish Family and Children’s Agency of- 


Case Worker II provide excellent salary 
range. 8210 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS: A—with two years gradu- 
ate training plus experience in Psychiatric 
and/or, Children’s and/or Family fields. Inter- 
ested in practice but prepared to supervise 
junior workers and/or students, salary range 
$3,000 to $3,800. B—Graduating from two 
year graduate training June, 1946, with field 
experience in Psychiatric, Children’s or Fam- 
ily case work, eager to develop skills through 
selective case loads, consultation with pro- 
fessional School and Psychiatrist. Salary range 
$2,700 to $3,300. Cars provided. Apply: Family 
Welfare Association, City Hall, Spokane 8 
Washington, 


YOUNG WOMAN tto direct new neighborhood 
house in midwestern city. Open June or July. 
8343 Survey. 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, for 


Community Chest and Council, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. Salary range $3,600 to $4,000, depend- 


Community Chest and Council, 409 Provident 
Building, Tacoma, Washington, giving pro- 
fessional training and experience. 


CASE WORKERS. School of Social Work 
graduates, $180 beginning salary. Excellent 
staff development program and_ psychiatric 
staff consultant. Five-day week. Family Serv- 
ice, 1243 N. Van Buren Street, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED—MAN AS PRESS RELATIONS 
MANAGER for Metropolitan Community 


Relations Division, and supervise complete 
press program. Salary adequate. Write Ena 
Powers, Personnel Director, Community Fund, 
100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 


EXPERIENCED SUPERVISOR of case work 
for high standard jamily service agency in 
large West Coast city. Interesting possibili- 
ties. Salary commensurate with responsibili- 
ties. Write fully. Confidential. 8335 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
CASEWORKER with supervisfry experience for 
member agency Child Welfare League of 
America. Must be graduate accredited School 
of Social Work. Write—San Diego Children’s 
poee 1265 16th Street, San Diego 2, Cali- 
ornia. 


CASEWORKER—Church agency in Baltimore, 
Maryland. Primarily to work with juveniles 
appearing in court. Also opportunity for fam- 
ily case work. Lutheran preferred. 8337 Survey. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS for Miami 
and Jacksonville offices of The Children’s 
Home Society of Florida. Openings for Case 
Workers and Field Representatives. Salary 
range $2,400 to $3,200, and all travel expenses 
including mileage at 71%4¢. College education, 
graduate study at school of social work, and 
experience in children’s work required. Apply 
to 403 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


WANTED—Trained case workers and working 
supervisor. Agency is expanding its family 
and child welfare services. Good supervision 
and adequate salary based on training and ex- 
perience. Transportation paid to San Fran- 
cisco. Write Catholic Social Service, 995 
Market Street, San Francisco 3. 


POSITIONS FOR:—Executives and _ Assist- 
ants with National Youth Serving Organiza- 
tion. Openings in many parts of the United 
States. College degree required—good salary 
and promotion. 8347 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER in resi- 
dent position as Director of attractive home 
for forty working girls. Agency a constituent 
of the Federation of Jewish Charities in large 
eastern city Write full details. 8346 Survey. 


WANTED: Director of Social Service. <A 
woman with graduate training and a number 
of years experience in Child Welfare work 
for a Children’s Institution providing a foster 
home program. Located in Connecticut. 8344 
Survey. 


WORKERS AND SECRETARY-STENOGRA- 
PHER (Women) needed for SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE AND RECORD DEPARTMENTS of 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE in the 
Kentucky Mountains, Write Director, Wend- 
over, Leslie County, Ky. 


CASEWORKER for private family and chil- 


dren’s agency in midwest city. One year’s 
training desired. If you have master’s degree 
and experienced and interested in developing 
into supervisor, this may be your chance. 
8342 Survey. 


CASE WORK POSITIONS—Full and part 
time. Personnel Policy sent upon request. In- 
terviews arranged at Buffalo National Con- 
ference of Social Work or as desired. Write, 
Personnel Department, Travelers Aid Society 
of Chicago. 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


DISTRICT WORKER: Salary Range, $250- 
$280 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum. Minimum Qualifications: College, 4 
years. Graduate Study, 1 year at recognized 
school of social work, which must have in- 
cluded courses in Child Welfare and Public 
Welfare administration and Supervised Field 
Work in Child and Family Welfare. Experi- 
ence: 3 years in the past 6 years of social 
work, one of which must have been in Child 
Welfare, one in Public Assistance and one 
in a Supervisory capacity. 

SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER: Salary Range, 
$225-$255 per month. Appointments at the 
minimum. Minimum Qualifications: College 4 
years. Graduate Study, 1 year at recognized 
school of social work which must have in- 
cluded courses in Child Welfare and Public 
Welfare administration and supervised_ Field 
Work in Child and Family Welfare. Experi- 
ence: 1 year in the past years of social 


work either in Child Welfare or in Public 
Assistance. 

Apply: Alaska Merit System, Box 201, Jun- 
eau, Alaska, via airmail, supplying minimum 
qualifications. 


Positions: 4 
Supervisor of Public Assistance 
Ass’t Sup. of Public Assistance 
Medical Social Consultant 
Field Representative 

County Director | 

*County Director 11 


information write 


NEW MEXICO MERIT SYSTEM, 


| APRIL 1946 


NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


offers 
Opportunities for Employment 


or 
Professionally Trained Social Workers 


*State resident is required for appointment in these positions. 
Salary Range $150 to $250. The closing date for applications, June |, 1946. For application blanks and 


Box 939, 


*County Director II! 

Case Supervisor | - 
Supervisor of Child Welfare Services 
Foster Care Consultant 

District Child Welfare Consultant 
Senior Child Welfare Worker 
Junior Child Welfare Worker 

Case Reviewer 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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SUBSCRIBE TO YOUR FAVORITE MAGA- 
ZINES and newspapers, any number in one 
order ; only one bill to pay, in instalments if 
desired, after I enter subscriptions at pub- 
lishers’ lowest prices, club rates, etc. Institu- 
tional accounts expedited. Catalog SG, free 
JOHN CREHORE, Postbox 2329-G, Wash- 
ington 135 Dac 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 
58th St., New York 19, hs 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS,., Inc., Groceries. Hudson and 
North Moore Streets, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


For applicants trained in Social Service, 
Community Problems, Research, psychological 
testing and allied fields. Interviews by ap- 
pointment. 


DONALDSON & HULL Agency 
Personnel Consultants 
132 Broadway, N. Y BEekman 3-0981 


GERTRUDE RR. SLELEN ANG: 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


FUND RAISING 


eee ee 

TRENTON AREA—FExperienced community or- 
ganizer, fund raiser, will represent your na- 
tional organization in this oft-neglected terri- 
tory, part-time year-round, or full-time cam- 
paign period. Secretarial and telephone serv- 
ices available, references. P. O. Box 45, 
South Langhorne, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAMP DIRECTOR desires position as Directer 
of Institutional, Boys Club, Private or Caddy 
Camp for the coming season. 8331 Survey. 


MAN, 35, with extensive Red Cross experience 
in administration, community service, fund 
raising. Experienced social worker and parole 
officer. Desires position with Jewish agency 
or institution. Locate anywhere. 8313. 


EXECUTIVE, trained and experienced woman, 
capable of carrying a complete institutional 
child care program, seeks connections. Free 
to go anywhere. 8340 Survey. 


MAN, 31, Protestant, married, M.S.W., 7 years 
case work, supervisory and executive experi- 
ence, desires west coast position as executive, 
family or children’s agency. 8345 Survey. 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, woman, 
35, M.S. from accredited school of social work, 
member A.A.S.W., A.A.P.S.W. Supervisery. 
administrative and consultant experience. In- 
terested in making change. 8350 Survey. 


Best hd here Se ee 

EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER, male, 
college degree, graduate School of Social Work, 
desires position involving Community organ- 
ization, public relations, group work; other 
openings considered. Five years of public re- 
lations, group work, counseling and psychiatric 
experience. San Francisco and Los Angeles 
areas preferred. 8353 Survey. 


eee ee 

FORMER ARMY CAPTAIN, two degrees, de- 
sires stimmer position in Boys’ Camp_any- 
where as Assistant Camp Director or Coun- 
selor, dynamic speaker, athletic, young and 
ambitiously aggressive. 8354 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Protestant, with administra- 
tive experience in Children’s Homes and 
Group Work with normal _and handicapped 
children, wishes position as Director or Super- 
intendent in Children’s Home or Agency. Will 
go anywhere. Employed now but available 
anytime. 8352 Survey. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
8c per word, minimum 
charge $1.50 per insertion. 
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The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Adniististration 


ACADEMIC YEAR > 1946.47 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1946 


First Term—June 24-July 26 
Second Term—July 29-August 31 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements 


for admission will be sent on request. 


: 


THE SOUTHARD SCHOOL | 


(Children’s Department of The Menninger Clinic) 


For the Re-education and 
Psychiatric Treatment of 
Children of Average and 


Superior Intelligence. 


Boarding Home Facilities 


i oe a See ee 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Order Your Books 
Delivered to Your Door 
At Publisher’s Prices 


by 
Survey Associates Inc. 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


\OF/ 
SAM Pa, 
Bf SOUS 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


Vv Vv Vv 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work _ 
Social Group Work 
Community Organization Work 
Social Research 
Public Welfare Administration 


v v v 


Ist Semester begins September 23rd, 1946, 
2nd Semester begins February 10th, 1947. 


For information on admission and fellowships 
apply 
Office of the Dean 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY MIDMONTHLY) 


SURVEY MIDMONTHL 


— 


| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


| Columbia University | 


Series I—July 15-26 


School Social Work 
Current Problems in Child Welfare ee 
Case Work in Children’s Institutions 
Current Trends in Case Work 


Psychiatry in Social Case Work 


Series 11—July 29—August 9 


Psychiatric Aspects of Veterans’ Services 
_ Current Developments in Public Welfare 

Current Trends in Medical Social Work 

Supervision in Social Case Work 


| Series 111—August 12-23 


Group Work Methods in Intercultural and 
Interracial Education : 
Public Relations in Social Work . 


Methods of Social Action 


122 East 22nd Street 


Summer Institutes, 1946 


Helen Harris Perlman 
ers is ezine oe Leontine Young 
_ Mary Lois Pyles 
Gordon Hamilton 


ay Be ee ee To be announced 


. Melly Simon 

oe Catherine Dunn 
ed ee Grace White 
Fern Lowry 


Psychiatry in Social Case Work—Advanced | hres _.. To be announced 


| Current Developments in Community Organization Arthur Dunham 


_. Nathan Cohen 
. Natalie Linderholm 


Community Organization and the Volunteer... ......... E. C. Lindeman 


_ Charles Livermore 


Folders containing details may be obtained from the School 


New York 10, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
| GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
SGHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


St. Louis, Missouri 


| 
i 
| 


Professional Education leading to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 


Basic curriculum and specializations in 
Family Case Work, Child Welfare, 
“Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social! 
Work, Public Welfare, Group Work, 


Social Welfare Organization, Research. 


Academic year 1946-47 begins September 30. 


_ Summer sessions: June 17 — July 26; 
July 29 — August 31. 


For bulletins or further infor- 
mation apply to the Dean.° 


_ PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


| SOCIAL GROUP WORK DEPARTMENT 


Helen U. Phillips, LE Chairman 


A Two-Year Program of Graduate Professional Educa- 
tion, leading to the degree of Master of Social Work. 


The Curriculum—balancing specialized preparation for 
social group work with’ basic social ‘work education 
—includes continual supervised educational experi- 
ence in an approved group work agency, integrated 
with studies of 


Individual Personality Development and Behavior 
Group Process and Relations 

Community Forces and Social Goals 

Group Program and Leadership Skills 


Professional Function and Responsibility 


Fall Semester opens October 1, 1946, Applications now 
being received. A few scholarships available. 


Address Inquiries to 


Miss Margaret E. Bishop, Secretary for Admissions, | 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


SOCIAL WORK 


and the 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF PEACE 


Your share in the discussion 
of current problems of Social 
Work and its new responsibil- 


ities. 


Your opportunity to secure q 
expert advice on particularlocal 
dif ficulties. 


Your chance to gain new inspir- | 
ation and information for the _ 


heavy tasks ahead. 


73rd ANNUAL MEETING 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


AND ASSOCIATE GROUPS . a 
Buffalo, New York May 19-25, 194 


SEND FOR A PROGRAM 
Please send me a copy of the Preliminary Program and other information concerning the 73rd Annual Meeting of 
National Conference of Social Work in Buffalo, N. Y. 4 a 


. . A 
AEC AS Re A ee AM, Bc nee EY i coc SAE Organization. ......0. . ones . 


Sh ed le No ine Te a CRE EC eh Ny Wn Abo Serene iw ca fy 
f Soa ree ka em ie sel et oy fs 6) 


a OR ie ERR Se I Ee 


Mail to: National Conference of Social Work 
82 North High St.. Cohimbuse 15, Obio 


